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AMBITIONS AND IDEALS. 


BACCALAUREATE DISCOURSE BY 
DELIVERED IN UNIVERSITY HALL, 


HE week of graduation brings much 
the same kind and degree of interest 
to every graduating class. But with 

each successive year this week brings a 
deeper and more absorbing interest to us, 
who remain and follow with solicitude and 
affection the hundreds of young graduates, 
as, full of hope and enthusiasm, they go 
forth to their various experiences, disap- 
pointments, and triumphs in life. 

When, on the Baccalaureate Sunday or on 
Commencement Day, we, your teachers, 
look from this stage into your eager and 
radiant faces, glowing with the vigor and 
hopefulness of young manhood and young 
womanhood; what thoughts and emotions 
crowd our mind. Sometimes the dominant 
thought which comes to me is of the tre- 
mendous power concentrated in these hun- 
dreds of active and well furnished minds. 
If you will pardon the simile, I often think 
of hundreds of locomotives, with all steam 
on, impatiently waiting for the word to 
start with g rush into the world, and I won- 
der whether under wise self control they 
will reach some worthy destination bearing 
a precious freightage of noble influence 
with them and making men happier and 
better. Alas! one cannot but have a cer- 
tain solicitude lest here and there one with 
more propulsive power than wisdom, will 
dash recklessly on, bringing disaster and 
ruin to himself and to others. 


PRESIDENT JAMES B,. ANGELL. 
SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 27, 1897. 


Then again I read in your faces the sat- 
isfaction which you may justly feel at hav- 
ing completed the long curriculum, wich 
is supposed to prepare you in a measure for 
the responsible duties of life, and I mark 
the exceptional satisfaction of those of you, 
who in straitened circumstances have been 
able to secure the privilege of being here 
only by great self-denial, manifold anxieties 
and strenuous toil in season and out of 
season for many a long year. 

Yet in the case of some, this satisfaction 
is slightly disturbed by a certain solicitude 
about the years that are still required for 
acquiring a professional education, or about 
the problem of living for some time with 
the help of only a few clients or patients, 
or about the possibility of finding that ideal 
school board which is willing to employ a 
teacher without experience. 

Over the faces of all there flits now and 
then q shade of sorrow at severing the old 
intimacies and dear friendships of college 
life. And well there may. For the chances 
are that you will never quite make them 
good by new friendships in life. New 
friends and good ones you will find. But 
they will rarely fill the places made vacant 
by the separations of this week. To those 
of us who look back over the chasm of years 
to our college days the realization of this 
fact lends g tender pathos to every Com- 
mencement week. 
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But the fact which to the thoughtful ob- 
server lends the deepest interest to the 
closing days of students’ conmection with 
the University is that as a rule they leave 
us with lofty ideals of their calling and of 
life. During the whole course of their 
study they have been taught to cherish the 
highest views of their professions and of 
their duty to their fellow men, and have 
been pointed to the great exemplars of 
lofty professional spirit and of noble living. 
History, biography, philosophy, have all 
impressed their lessons on them. Fortu- 
nately at their age in life the graduating 
students are susceptible of fine enthusiasms 
for what is highest and noblest in character 
and achievement. Hard experiences and 
bitter disappointments have not quenched 
their enthusiasm. Fired with burning zeal 
for truth and purity, they are ready with 
the most chivalric courage to plunge intto 
the thickest battles of life with devotion to 
the right. 

So generally is this the case that cynics 
find these high ideals of the young gradu- 
ate a favorite theme of ridicule, and news- 
paper humorists see in ‘them a subject for 
caricature. They delight in pointing out 
how speedily contact with actual life will 
sober his enthusiasms, and lead him to 
abandon his ideals and to cherish the 
grosser and more selfish ambitions of what 
they call the practical man. 

Now I wish to warn you that unless you 
are On your guard, unless you set out in 
life with a firm resolve to cherish your 
noblest ideals of action, there is a real dan- 
ger that these ideals may be supplanted by 
merely selfish ambitions. Let me at the 
outset make clear the sense in which I use 
these terms, ambitions and ideals. No 
doubt we often attach to them such mean- 
ings that there would be nothing incompat- 
ible in one’s cherishing both. One may 
have an ambition to be true to the highest 
ideal. But in this discussion I shall use the 
word ideal to describe one’s highest and 
noblest conception of purpose and life, and 
the word ambition to denote one’s selfish 
aim to win personal success, whether in 
the acquisition of wealth or power or fame, 
or in finding a way to lead a life of ease and 
of self-indulgence. Today most of you, I 
am confident, are cherishing the high ideals 
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rather than the narrow ambitions of life. 
If ambitions you have, they are crowned 
and exalted and glorified by the ideals 
above them. But it is wise to consider the 
perils which threaten to blind you to the 
inspiring visions of your ideals, and to 
bind you in the fetters of sordid and un- 
worthy ambitions. 

1. Let us observe some of ‘the proper 
ideals of professional life. I think you will 
all agree that each of you should continue 
to enlarge as far as possible your equip- 
ment for your work. So much you owe to 
yourselves and to your profession. Your 
great opportunity for ‘this is in your early 
years, when your offices are not unduly dis- 
turbed by a throng of clients, patien'ts or 
patrons. The lives of men of great achieve- 
ment are full of instruction on this point. 
The diary and letters of Rufus Choate, 
one of the great orators and great lawyers 
of the last generation, show us how by the 
daily study of Quintilian, Burke and Shake- 
speare he enriched his eloquence, and how 
he trained himself in the law by taking the 
last volume of the Massachusetts Reports, 
making a full brief of an argument on 
every question in every case, examining all 
the authorities, finding others, and careful- 
ly composing an argument, as well rea- 
soned, as well expressed, as if he were go- 
ing to submit it to a bench of the first of 
jurists. That explains why Choate was 
ready in thought and word for every emer- 
gency in court. 

Let me give another illustration of prep- 
aration in advance for a great historic 
event. Every schiool boy knows of the 
great speech which Webster delivered on nul- 
lificattion in reply to Mr. Hiayne in 1830 in 
the senate. It will be remembered that he 
made this reply on the very next day after 
Mr. Hayne had spoken. He also stated in 
his speech that he had slept soundly 
through the night, and that his few wak- 
ing hours had been occupied with business. 
Wonder has often been expressed that in 
such circumstances he could have made one 
of the greaitest speeches of his life. 

Many years ago John Whipple, a distin- 
guished lawyer of Providence, who was an 
intimate friend of Webster, and was often 
associated with him or opposed to him in 
court, told me this interesting story. 
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“When,” said Mr. Whipple, “I was once 
walking on the beach at Newport with Mr. 
Webster, I asked him how it was possible 
for him to make so elaborate and powerful 
a reply to Mr. Hayne, when he had no time 
for preparation. ‘No time for prepara- 
tion,’ exclaimed Mr. Webster. ‘Let me tell 
you. Years before when I was a young 
lawyer with few clients to interrupt the 
tranquility of my office, I set myself to the 
careful and exhaustive study of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I raised 
every question, which I thought could be 
raised, and sought to settle it in My own 
mind. Among the questions which I con- 
sidered was this one, which Mr. Hayne 
raised in the debate. I gave long and 
eareful study to it, and fixed my own 
opinions. When, therefore, this issue was 
suddenly forced on me, I had only to recall 
the arguments and conclusions of many 
years ago, and my speech was ready.’ ” 

Not alone the years of your college life, 
but the years immediately before you 
should be made the seed-time for possible 
harvests in your riper years. This is true of 
every calling in life. There can be no 
greater mistake than to content yourselves 
with your presen't preparation. Unhap- 
pily there seems to be a proclivity in some 
men, when, after strenuous exertion, they 
have successfully met one test in a career, 
to make no further exertion. ‘You have all 
seen students who have worked with com- 
mendable diligence to enter college, but 
who, when once admitted, fall into habits of 
indolence, as though no further effort was 
required of them. ‘You know what has 
happened to them. They have fallen by 
the way and have been left behind. So we 
are compelled sadly to acknowledge that 
there are graduates, who are never again 
relatively so conspicuous as they are on 
Commencement Week. They seem to have 
exhausted their will or their power to ad- 
vance one inch beyond their position at 
graduation. Nay, a few, cut off from the 
stimulation of college duties and college 
associations, actually seem to retrograde. 
Like vehicles on an incline, unless con- 
stantly pushed, they go backwards. There 
is no faculty more to be coveted than the 
faculty of continuous growth. It is not so 
much the scope of present attainments as 
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this power of continuoUs growth that 
measures the promise of the success of any 
of you in the long race of life. They alone 
grow and persist in growing, who are ever 
pushing on toward some high ideal. 

If one of somewhat sluggish tempera- 
ment finds himself surrounded by profes- 
sional comrades of moderate attainments 
and commonplace make, he is in danger of 
contenting himself with becoming their 
equal or only slightly their superior, and 
leading an easy and self-indulgent life on 
those terms. His circumstances do not 
stimulate him to do his best. In how many 
a ‘town we find educated men, of whom 
everybody is saying that they have native 
talent enough to be the peers of the leaders 
of their profession, but by their inertness 
they have remained very commonplace men 
until it is too late for them to rise to the 
heights, which were once within their 
reach. They have allowed themselves to 
become the easy victims of their environ- 
ment. Such facts form a strong argument 
for establishing one’s self where the stim- 
ulating influence of able associates and 
competitors will constantly incite one to 
his best efforts. But after all one must 
have, coiled like a spring in his own soul, 
the aspiration, the incentive, the purpose 
to press forward continually in the face of 
all discouragements and obstacles if he is 
to reach his best development. “Nitor in 
adversum.” says Burke, “is the motito for a 
man like me.” The spirit for such a strug- 
gle as Burke’s must be within the man 
himself. He must be fired with a noble 
and unquenchable enthusiasm for the at- 
tainment of his worthy ideal, and 

“By the vision splendid 
Be on his way attended ” 

2. It should be the ideal of everyone to 
build his manhood on so large a scale that 
it should overlap and stretch away beyond 
his profession. The man should be more 
and greater ‘than the lawyer, the physician, 
the engineer, the ‘teacher, the preacher, the 
merchant, the farmer. That is a most strik- 
ing remark of Jowett, quoted in the new 
biography of the great Master of Balliol, 
concerning that eminent Judge, Lord Justice 
Bowen. “He always seems to me one of 
the most gentle and honorable men I have 
ever known—a man of genius converted, 


perhaps crushed into a lawyer, and proba- 
bly the greatest English lawyer of the day.” 
It is to be deplored when one’s profession 
crushes and limits the largest development 
of one’s manhood. But unless we keep ever 
before us the fixed purpose to give our 
powers large play on allsides by diversifying 
our studies, we are all in danger in our 
busy lives of being imprisoned by the rou- 
tine of our daily tasks, and fettered by the 
gyves of our profession. The normal 
growth of our manhood in its best propor- 
tions is thus checked. Atrophy, partial or 
complete, of the faculties we do not use, en- 
sues. We are all familiar with the famous 
confession of Darwin, that he lost in large 
degree his power of enjoying music and 
poetry by his exclusive devotion to his 
scientific work. 

In these days of narrow specialization 
in professional and scholarly life, there is 
a real danger that one’s ambition and de- 
velopment should soon be bounded by the 
limits of one’s vocation. That means much 
more than to be bounded by the limits of a 
single profession, as law, or medicine, or 
teaching. It means to be shut within the 
confines of a small section of a profes- 
sion. However acute and however accom- 
plished in the knowledge of a narrow spe- 
cialty such a life may make one, it is clear 
that it greatly increases the difficulty of 
securing breadth and range of attainments. 
It is probable that we cannot expect to see 
any more men of the encyclopaedic learn- 
ing of the great scholars of the sixteerth 
century or of the first half of the seven- 
teenth, Leibnitz, for example, who drove 
all the sciences abreast, or Grotius, master 
of law, theology, history and philosophy. 
The domain of learning is now too wide 
to be thoroughly explored by any man in 
the period of a human life. None the less, 
however, is it the duty of every one of you 
to remember that your first and highest 
call is to be a well-rounded man raither 
than the mere practitioner of any profes- 
sion. The more stunted your manhood, 
the slenderer will be your power in the 
long run in any calling. And it will not do 
to postpone ‘the realization of this ideal of 
manhood, until you have by a meaner pol- 
icy gratified a lower ambition. Lowell has 
well said, “the great art of being a man, 
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the sublime mystery of being yourself, is 
something to which one must be appren- 
ticed early.” A man who has dwarfed his 
powers by years of compression and stag- 
nation cannot suddenly by volition make 
himself an intellectual or moral giant. 
Beginning then from this day, let all your 
professional ambitions be tempered and ex- 
alted and inspired by this high ideal of the 
best and fullest development of your com- 
plete manhood. 

3. The graduate should cherish a worthy 
ideal of his socal and civie relations and 
duties. A profession is a dignified and 
honorable calling, by which one not only 
gains a livelihood, but also renders some 
valuable service to his fellow man. A 
lawyer is not merely an advocaite and 
counsellor for a client, but is an officer of 
justice, sworn to duties for the aid and pro- 
tection of society. A physician is not mere- 
ly a writer of prescriptions in expecta- 
tion of fees, but is a messenger of mercy to 
the victims of bodily ailments even of the 
pauper, and a guardian of the public 
health. The true scholar is not simply an 
accumulator of knowledge to be retailed to 
others at an advanced price, but a seeker 
after truth and wisdom, with which he may 
bless mankind. Everyone of you, whatever 
his calling, should regard himself as called 
by the very fact of his education to cherish 
this large and humane purpose to render 
ministrations 'to society. All who are fa- 
miliar with the life in American colleges in 
these days must regard it as an auspicious 
sign that students have so largely been in- 
vestigating the great social problems of the 
time, and inquiring how these ministrations 
may best be rendered by them. The ser- 
vices they have so cheerfully rendered inthe 
social and college settlements in the con- 
gested districts of our great cities not only 
attest this noble spirit of self-sacrifice, but 
furnish a happy augury of the philan- 
thropy which is likely to characterize their 
lives. They can in no way do more to 
commend university training to the public, 
which sometimes imagines that it tends to 
make men exclusive, self-regarding and 
conceited, than by showing that it has 
quickened and enlarged the sympathies of 
students with their fellow men of every 
kind and condition in life. 
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Need I pause to contrast the pursuit of 
such ideals with the petty and selfish ambi- 
tion of those, who ask only how they can 
make their learning and their profession 
most rapidly and directly secure for them 
pelf or power, and who think of nothing 
beyond? It may be doubted whether even 
their professional success, in the narrow 
meaning which they give to the word suc- 
cess, is not more meagre than that which 
would be won by a more generous course. 
That such a life is mean, ignominious, 
and unworthy of an educated man, who by 
the education he has received in colleges 
founded by generous benefactors or by the 
state, is under obligations to do something 
for the general good is too obvious to be 
disputed. 

Closely akin to what we have called the 
social duties of educated men are the more 
distinctly civic duties, or political duties. 
Here, too, is a marked contrast between 
the ideals and the ambitions of graduates. 
They should recognize the call which their 
training lays upon them to play a conspic- 
uous part jn securing good government. 
They should be willing to subject themselves 
to some inconvenience in bearing their 
share of the civil burdens, whether by the 
somewhat disagreeable task of serving on a 
jury or by accepting at times an official 
place or position of higher responsibility. 
It is a matter for congratulation that of 
late years More of our young men of edu- 
cation and wealth and leisure have been 
willing to accept laborious offices in our 
large cities in the hope of remedying our 
most erying evil, misrule in municipalities. 
Men of such special training as you have 
received ought, after some experience 
among men, to be able to be of real ser- 
vice in the conduct of public education, 
charities, penal and reformatory institu- 
tions, sanitary and hygienic boards, and in 
general legislation. When called by your 
fellow citizens to such work, which is com- 
monly unrequited in money, be ready to do 
your full part in the spirit not of personal 
aggrandizement, but of devotion to the pub- 
lie good. 

Unhappily position is often sought in a 
very different spirit and for a very different 
purpose to gratify an ambition which can- 
not be called lofty. It would not be diffi- 


cult to name brilliant young men, who fora 
consideration have placed their talents and 
attainments at the service of the unscrupu- 
lous managers of the worst types of muni- 
cipal politics in our large cities. It is no 
secret that a powerful and notorious organ- 
ization in New York City has for years 
sought gifted young men from all parts of 
the country and enlisted them in the ser- 
vice in that city, and crowned them with 
pecuniary and political rewards. it would 
be easy to name many men, who with no 
evil intent have by their irrational itching 
for office wrecked fair prospects of pro- 
fessional usefulness, and are stranded now 
in middle life without office and without 
professional] support. 1 know of few more 
melancholy spectacles than the long pro- 
cession of these chronic office seekers now 
crowding the corridors of the Capitol and 
the White House, as they do at every 
change of the Administration. (What was 
long ago said by an eminent lawyer of his 
profession that “the law is a jealous mis- 
tress,” may be said of every profession. The 
rewards of the professions are won only 
by devotion to their calls for arduous toil. 
The chances of gaining an honest livelihood 
by holding offices obtainable only by elec- 
tion are in this country extremely precari- 
ous. The adoption of politics as a profes- 
sion is generally fatal to success in any other 
profession. While these occasional ex- 
cursions into the field of public service 
may not only be expedient, but may even be 
regarded in some cases as a duty, it should 
be remembered that they cost one heavily 
in interruptions of professional work and 
study, and that one should not suffer him- 
self to be drawn into them by unworthy 
motives, 

4. But there is one ideal so much higher 
than those already considered, that in com- 
parison with the pursuit of it the desire 
for them may be ranked as hardly more 
than an ambition. This loftiest ideal is the 
supreme desire to be an obedient and loving 
child of God. One may reach the highest 
intellectual attainments, one may so pur- 
sue his calling as to be of service to society 
and the state, but yet may come short of 
the ideal set forth and illustrated by our 
perfect Exemplar, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
in his great injunction to each one of you 
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not only to love thy neighbor as thyself, but 
first of all to love the Lord thy God wit2 all 
thy heart and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind. This last he called the Great 
Commandment. 

Am I wrong or uncharitable in thinking 
that there is a strong tendency in these 
days to hold that this is a commandment of 
little weight compared with the other? In 
their laudable commendation and admira- 
tion of humane and philanthropic work, 
some men seem to forget that we have rela- 
tions to God as well as to men. This for- 
getfulness is doubtless due in large meas- 
ure to agnostic or pantheistic views cur- 
rent in our day, but it is in part a reaction 
against that old and erroneous conception 
of religion, which so emphasized our duty 
toward God that it obscured the perception 
of our duties to our fellows. It led men to 
act as though if they meditated much on 
the majestic attributes of God they need 
not trouble themselves much about their 
relations to men. We have come to believe 
that they cherished ill-balanced and erron- 
eous views both of their duties to God 
and of their duties to men. But let us not 
now make the mistake which is opposite to 
theirs, and quite as grave as theirs. There 
is none too much love for men, charity for 
the poor, sympathy for the suffering. But 
if we are really to be Christlike, we are not 
only to help the distressed, as our Lord did, 
but we are like him to remember that there 
is a loving Father of us all, the common 
Father of the needy and of ourselves, and 
that we are to lift our ‘thearts as he did, 
above ourselves, above all men, up to him, 
to whom our supreme allegiance and affec- 
tion are due. Let not the absorbing cares 
and duties of life, let not even our human 
sympathies, put far away from us the idea 
of God, our ever present Father, whose 
blessed commands are given in infinite love 
for our guidance and happiness. The ideal 
life is that which is hid with Christ in 
God. 

You have made long and careful prepara- 
tions for your careers. You have studied 
through long years. You have sought to 
anticipate the demands which life is to 
make on you. Have you remembered to 
surrender your soul to the Divine will? 
Do your plans contemplate, above all, har- 
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mony with His purposes and plans? As 
you are eagerly peering into the future, 
are you asking in the sincerity of your 
heart, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?” Be assured, that any plans which 
run athwart his plans cannot in the long 
run succeed. His moral and spiritual laws 
can no more than his physical laws be neg- 
lected or broken with impunity. I adjure 
you, then, to put first and highest among 
the ideals that are to shape your life and 
characterthespirit of Him whose meat and 
whose drink it was to do the Father’s 
will. 

And finally, do not be ashamed or afraid 
to cling to your ideals in the hot contests 
and the discouragements of life. You will 
soon, in your contact with the world, find 
yourselves under strong temptations to fall 
below those high standards which you are 
now setting before you. Doubtless you 
will meet men who will call your lofty 
purposes and aims visionary and unpracti- 
cal. You will be called to compete with 
men who have few scruples about the 
means to accomplish their ends. You will 
be advised, and perhaps tempted, to fight 
fire with fire. You will be told that ideals 
are for dreamers, but ambitions are for 
men of sense. When you are surrounded 
and pressed on all sides by men with these 
low ambitions, you may find it harder than 
you now imagine, to remain true to your 
better self, to scorn victories won with un- 
worthy weapons, to follow the example of 
Him, who when offered by the evil one all 
the kingdoms of the earth said, “Get thee 
hence, Satan.” It is not granted to all to 
behold such a heavenly vision as that which 
broke upon the soul of St. Paul on the way 
to Damascus. But to every sincere spirit, 
that seeks with longing for the truth, there 
is granted such a vision of duty, that it will 
always be well for one to be able to say, “I 
was not disobedient to the heavenly vis- 
ion.” Our early years are irradiated with 
the gleams of such ideals. Do not forget 
them or forsake them. Live up to the high 
level of your noblest motives and purposes, 
as so many of the great and good of the 
earth have done. Seek that radiant path, 


“D'stinet with foot-prints yet 


Of many a mighty marecher gone that way.” 
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Your Alma Mater will follow you with 
loving regard in all your endeavors to fulfill 
the worthy aims with which you leave her 
halls. She will sympathize with you in the 
disappointments, which may come to you, 
as they come to us al]. She will rejoice in 
all your successes, which are honorably 
won. For your honorable successes are her 
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glory and her strength. She has no en- 
dowment, she can have no endowment of 
silver or gold, so precious and so dear to her 
as the success and the affection of her sons 
and her daughters, who like you go forth 
to the world with her benediction upon 
their heads. God bless you and bless her 


evermore, Amen. 





CHARITY NEVER FAILETH. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Love never knew a hearth so cold, 

Nor found a home so dark and sad 
Bat still she Waited to unfold 
Her sunny message yet untold, 

And make the silent threshold glad. 


She lifts the latch, 
Stirs the gray 
Glad al the last to 


and all unbid 
embers o’er and o’er, 


find amid 


The sombre, listless ashes hid 
The smouldering flame she would restore. 


Swift at her touch 


the timid spark 


Brabes every shadow, and dispels 
Dhe fellowship of doubl and dark; 


And Where grief’s 


tears had left their mark 


Her smile a holy calm foretells. 


And she that came 


uncalled, unbid, 


A fearless stranger, seeking rest, 

Shall dwell in full content, amid 

The eyes that scorned, the tongue that chid, 
An ever-present, welcome guest. 
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COLUMBIA: ‘‘My Son, Drop THOSE ARMS, TAKE THIS WEAPON AND YOU ARE INVINCIBLE.” 
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ARE WE NEARING ANARCHY ? 


A SEARCHING ANALYSIS OF OUR NATIONAL LIFE. 


BY CHARLES W. SUPER, PRESIDENT OF THE OHIO UNIVERSITY. 


T is doubtful whether our country has 
ever experienced a feeling of unrest as 
profound as that which prevails 

at the present time. This unrest has been 
increasing rather than diminishing in in- 
tensity during the past decade. Several 
successive political campaigns, state and 
national, have served to give voice and 
speech to the feelings that lie partially dor- 
mant beneath the surface of the body poli- 
tic. To the casual observer, peace seems to 
reign again within our borders, yet those 
who are best qualified to judge tell us that 
we have no peace, only an armistice. There 
is not space here to justify at any length 
these statements; it will suffice to touch, in 
the course of our discussion, upon some 
easily verifiable phenomena. 

Dating almost from the time of the estab- 
lishment of Christianity as the religion of 
the Roman empire, it has been the founda- 
tion upon which our political and religious 
institutions and our morality have rested. 
But this foundation has been recently un- 
dermined to an alarming extent, and the 
work is still going on. Both those at the 
bottom of the social ladder as well as those 
at the top, in point of intelligence, have 
been and are still busy, consciously or un- 
consciously. Well might Mr. Bryce write 
these lines in his American Commonwealth: 
**No one js so thoughtless as not to some- 
t'mes ask himself what would befall man- 
kind if the solid fabrie of belief on which 
their morality has hitherto rested, or at 
least heen deemed by them to rest, were 
suddenly to break up and vanish under the 
influence of new views of nature, as the 
ice fields split and melt when they have 
floated down into a warmer sea. Morality 
with religion for its sanction, has hitherto 
been the basis of social polity, except under 
military despotisms; would morality be so 
far weakened as to make social polity un- 
stable? and if so, would a reign of violence 
return? 


“In Europe this question does not seem 
urgent, because the physical force of armed 
men which maintains order, is usually con- 
spicuous, and because obedience to author- 
ity is everywhere a matter of ancient habit, 
having come down little impaired from 
ages when men obeyed without askjng for 
areason. But in America the whole system 
of government seems to rest, not on armed 
force, but on the will of the numerical ma- 
jority, a Majority most of whom might well 
think that its overthrow would be for their 
gain. 

“So, sometimes standing in the midst of a 
great American city and watching the 
throng of eager figures streaming hither 
and thither, marking the sharp contrasts 
of poverty and wealth, an increasing mass 
of wretchedness and ‘an increasing display 
of luxury * * * one is startled by the 
thought of what might befall this huge yet 
delicate fabric of laws and commerce and 
social institutions, were the foundat‘ons .t 
has tested on to crumble away. Sippose 
that al] these men ceased to believe that 
there was any power above them, any fu- 
ture before them, anything in heaven or 
earth but what their senses told them of; 
suppose that their consciousness of indi- 
vidual force and responsibility already 
dwarfed by the overwhelming power of the 
multitude, and the fatalistic submission it 
engenders, were further weakened by the 
feeling that their swiftly fleeting life was 
rounded out by a perpetual sleep—would 
the moral code stand unshaken, and with it 
the reverence for law, the sense of duty to- 
vard the community, and even toward gen- 
erations yet to come? * * * Would cus- 
tom and sympathy and a perception of the 
advantages which stable government offers 
to the citizen as a whole, and which orderly 
self-restraint offers to each one, replace 
supernatural sanction, and hold in check 
the violence of the masses and the self-in- 
dulgent impulses of the individual? His- 
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tory, if she cannot give a complete answer 
to this question, tells us that hitherto civil- 
ized society has rested on religion, and that 
free government has prospered best among 
religious peoples.” 

Again, “It is an old saying that monarch- 
ies live by honor and republics by virtue. 
The more democratic republics become, 
the more the masses grow conscious of 
their own power, the more do they need to 
live, not only by patriotism, but by rever- 
ence and self-control, and the more essen- 
tial to their well-being are those sources 
whence reverence and self-control flow.” 

These passages are interesting, both be- 
cause of their truthfulness, and because 
they are the thoughts of one of the very 
few foreigners that have studied our insti- 
tutions sympathetically and with a clear 
comprehension of their tendencies. His po- 
sition has been that of an intelligent officer 
who views a battle from some command- 
ing eminence and who, while he has no di- 
rect or personal interest in the issue of the 
conflict, earnestly desires that the right 
shall prevail. It is a matter of great mo- 
ment to the man who seeks to develop his 
private character symmetrically to see him- 
self as others see him; it is a matter of even 
greater moment to a nation to take the 
same relative point of view, unless it is 
willing togo blindly toits own ruin. As in- 
dividuals we have a lamp to guide our feet 
that is not the lamp of experience; as citi- 
zens, we can hardly claim to be so fortu- 
nate, 

What are the prospects of democracy and 
whither does it tend when viewed in the 
light of the history of our race? No really 
democratic government on a large scale has 
as yet existed for the space of a century, 
unless jt be ours. Every student of ancient 
history krows that the Greek city states 
that existed before the Christian era were 
far from being democracies in the modern 
sense of the term. It is true, they repre- 
sented an approach to this type of govern- 
ment, yet in its purest form as in Attica, a 
comparatively small number of citizens 
managed all public affairs and filled all the 
offices. And these citizens were men of un- 
usual intelligence. Only under exceptional 
circumstances was the rigid rule limiting 
citizenship to those who were entitled to it 


by right of birth sufficiently relaxed to ad- 
mit resident aliens and freedmen. In 
Rome the case was not widely different. 
The history of Rome almost from first to 
last, is little more than the amplified biog- 
raphy of a score or two of families who at 
the same time or in succession were always 
at the head of affairs. That they wielded 
their power for their own aggrandizement 
quite as much as for the good of the state 
might be taken as a matter of course, even 
if we had no direct testimony to the fact. 
Switzerland occupies but a small part of 
the earth’s surface, yet it has not been an 
altogether insignificant factor in the poli- 
ties of Europe. But whatever value the ex- 
perience of this country may have for us, it 
is interesting to note that the history of 
several of the larger cantons is almost that 
of Rome repeated in miniature, The read- 
er of their annals is reminded at every ste» 
that consciously or unconsciously their pro- 
totype was the so-called republic on the 
banks of the Tiber. So late as the end of 
the eighteenth century the ruling families 
would suffer no infringement of their 
vested rights, and men were banished or ex- 
ecuted for daring to espouse with tongue or 
pen, the cause of the down-trodden com- 
mons. 

In England, democratic tendencies have, 
for centuries, been clearly marked; yet 
England is still a long way from being a 
democracy in any real sense—a longer, than 
people will admit who have not carefully 
studied its political and social organization. 
While it must be admitted that the check 
may be only temporary, it can hardly be 
doubted that British thought is less tine- 
tured with aspirations toward a thoroughly 
popular form of government than it was 
a few years ago. When a people has risen 
against gq government, it has generally been 
against its administration, not against its 
form, though in some cases the two things 
have been regarded as identical. In other 
instances attempted revolutions have been 
the outgrowth of national traits and preju- 
dices. The people of Alsace-Lorraine and 
of Poland do not complain that the govern- 
ment under which they live is unjustly ad- 
ministered, but because it is administered 
by foreigners. The non-Turkish peoples of 
Southeastern Europe inveighed quite as 
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strongly against the oppressiveness of this 
rule. It is a debatable question whether in 
the last analysis there has ever existed 
among the peoples of the earth any general] 
preference for particular form of govern- 
ment. What the majority want is that it 
shall be stable, and that it be just. To the 
ancient Romams, as to the modern French, 
the kingly office became odious, but with its 
abolition the fundamental principles of the 
government were little changed. In a 
sense, modern France seems to be an excep- 
tion, for there republicanism is apparently 
firmly enshrined in the hearts of the peo- 
ple. But the conditions in France have for 
a century been exceptional. Moreover, the 
French are still so dominated by the tradi- 
tions of the past that they have at this day 
little conception of personal liberty as it is 
understood by the Anglo-Saxon race, es- 
pecially the American branch of it. 

There is hardly any doubt that but for 
the inordinate ambition of two Napoleons, 
particularly the last who bore the name, 
France would be a monarchy today. In 
spite of the occasional silly escapades of the 
German emperor, Germany is less republi- 
can at this hour than it was a score of years 
ago. The German press has made _ such 
diligent and effective use of our shortcom- 
ings and our blunders and such has been 
the general prosperity of the empire that 
the people have largely ceased to look for 
the promised land on this side of the At- 
lantic. ; 

Again, if democracy is to commend itself 
to future generations; if the existing de- 
mocracies are to continue; and if vovern- 
ments now monarchical are to become 
republics, as is often asserted, on what 
grounds is it permissible to support the 
averment? As has been already stated, the 
people demand of a governmnt that it shall 
be impartial in the administration of justice 
and that it shall secure the greatest meas- 
ure of security to life and property. Is 
there anything in the nature of a republican 
government that tends to secure these ends 
in a larger measure than a monarchy? 
Facts and experiences do not warrant an 
affirmative answer. In France, complaints 
are loud that taxation is constantly in- 
creasing while the population is stationary. 
Complaints are equally loud that public 


morality is at a fearfully low ebb. M. 
Fouillee, the well known writer on edu- 
cation, published an article in the “Revue 
des Deux Mondes” early in 1897 that con- 
tains some startling revelations regarding 
the increase of juvenile crime in France. 
He makes it plain that this increase is due 
to the growing depravity of the young, 
not to legislation. While the number of 
persons in Paris between the ages of 7 and 
16 is only about one-third of the population, 
they have committed twice as many crimes 
as adults. More than half the persons ar- 
rested in recent years were under 21. The 
exact figures are of no importance; the gen- 
eral tendency is an exceedingly serious mat- 
ter. The most discouraging feature of the 
situation is ‘that France has been morally 
retrograding ever since compulsory educa- 
tion went into effect, which was shortly 
after the establishment of the present re- 
public. In other words, the morals of the 
French people are getting worse as educa- 
tion is becoming more general, and the 
downward movement began about the time 
they undertook to govern themselves. 
Much testimony to the same effect might be 
cited were it necessary. It would be man- 
ifestly unfair to hold the French or any 
other government wholly responsible for 
the low state of morals prevailing under it. 
So far as France is concerned, more fault 
is found by native critics with the educa- 
tional system than with the government. 
But government being the final and ulti- 
mate form in which the psychical powers 
of a people find expression, it is the clear- 
est indication of the underlying motives 
that dominate the people as a whole. In 
France as in America, it is the usual thing 
to charge all economic and someother ills, to 


_the party in power. But it has been dem- 


onstrated over and over again that in such 
matters party responsibility js slight. The 
world will in time come to see this in spite 
of the proverbially short memory of voters. 
Complaints and “hard times” will, how- 
ever, not cease. 

If then, worse comes to worse, not the 
party in power, but the form of the gov- 
ernment will be held responsible, and if it 
is not strong enough to maintain itself by 
force, it is doomed. The immediate result 
is anarchy. Then the orderly class is 
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ready to submit to any oppression for the 
sake of peace, while the disorderly are 
coerced, This has been the situation for 
a long time in Russia, and the same thing 
has happened more than once in the history 
of the world. 

The belief used to be widely held that 
monarchs were generally responsible for 
war. ‘This belief is rapidly losing ground. 
While it is true that so far as France is con- 
cerned, it has not recently engaged in con- 
flict with any other nation worthy of the 
name, it has been solely for the reason 
that it has not felt itself sufficiently strong 
single-handed and could get no help. But 
it is paying a fearful price for elaborate 
preparations. Statistics have been widely 
published showing that more than half the 
revenues of France are expended for the 
payment of interest on the public debt. To 
support the army and navy, a large ad- 
ditional sum is required. The consequence 
is that only about one-sixth of the govern- 
ment revenue is left for all other objects. In 
other words, a pitifully small portion of 
the public money is devoted to purposes 
and objects that make for the betterment 
of the people. 

A careful observer of public opinion in 
the United States can hardly form any 
other conclusion than that it would be very 
easy to plunge the country into a conflict 
with any one of several different nations. 
Besides, experience seems toprove thatevery 
people, whether under a republican or under 
a monarchical government, must pay a 
large tribute to the demon of war. If they 
are not expending their resources in pre- 
paring for g future war, they are paying for 
a past one, 

It is sad to think that though Christian- 
ity has for eighteen centuries been pro- 
claiming peace and good-will to men, no 
professedly Christian nation is yet ready 
to beat its swords into plowshares and 
its spears into pruning hooks. 

Turning now to our own country, what 
are some of the signs of the times? Are 
they, on the whole, favorable to the kind of 
government under which we live? What 
evidence, for example, do they furnish re- 
garding security to life and property and 
the impartial administration of justice? 
One thing is plainly evident—there is a 


growing disregard of human life. Fifteen 
years ago less than a thousand justifiable 
homicides and murders were committed in 
the United States. Within this time the 
record has been getiting steadily darker. 
In 1888 the number was 2,884; in 1890, it 
was 4,290, and in 1895 it passed the 10,000 
mark, 

That these figures are not an exaggera- 
tion will be clear to any one who takes note 
of the contents of the daily newspaper. 
There is no nation in Europe whose govern- 
ment collects statistics that has one-fourth 
as many homicides in proportion to the 
population. We have even passed Italy in 
this respect. 

This growth of savagery is attributed, 
and no doubt justly, to the increasing lax- 
ity in the administration of our criminal 
laws. On the one hand, the law-abiding 
portion of the people have lost confidence in 
the courts, and rather than take the risk of 
allowing vicious criminals to escape, they 
dispose of them when caught, red-handed. 
On the other hand, the criminally inclined 
exercise less restraint upon themselves, and 
run the risk of acquittal after they have 
been arraigned. It is not probable that a 
man who has murder in his heart usually 
deliberates carefully before the commis- 
sion of a cime, but the uncertainty of con- 
viction is “in the air’—is a theme of com- 
mon conversation and has a baleful influ- 
ence upon the minds of those who prey up- 
on the public peace. 

It would be rash to say that never jn the 
history of the world has a people shown 
such eagerness to be rich as we see mani- 
fested among us at present, but it is safe to 
affirm that not only are the people of the 
United States inordinately desirous to ac- 
quire wealth, but that they want to ac- 
quire it quickly. Slow accumulation by 
careful economy, has come to be regarded 
as old fogyish. Money must be gotten rap- 
idly and by investments that bring speedy 
returns. Yet those who succeed in this 
way have always been, and must, in the 
nature of the case, be few. Those who have 
failed are many, and the resulting disaster 
and disappointment widespread. Hence, 
result the hard times which so many people 
attribute to legislation or the want of it 
and to remedy which they are persistently 
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calling on our law making bodies. The 
fortunate ones usually, perhaps, succeed by 
methods that are legal, but which cannot 
be defended at the bar of justice and before 
the tribunal of morality. This, too, has a 
vitiating effect on public opinion, and 
men come to regard what is legally permis- 
sible as morally right, if indeed, they care 
to inquire at all into the latter aspect of 
the case. Many and loud are the com- 
plaints that we hear against the general 
character of our legislators as compared 
with those of a generation and longer ago. 

This is a question upon which it is not 
wise to make positive assertions. The sit- 
uation is probably not as bad as it is made 
to appear. Yet as to one of the two alter- 
natives there can be little doubt; either the 
standard by which the public judges its 
law-makers is more rigorous now than 
formerly, or the quality of the article is 
very inferior. It is, however, certain that 
an extraordinarily large number of persons 
are eager to serve the government, whether 
federal, state or municipal, in almost any 
capacity. If there ever was a time when the 
office sought the man that time is not now. 
With every succeeding change of adminis- 
tration, the number of these increases. 
With the elective offices the case is hardly, 
if at all, different. For every seat in Con- 
gress, in the state legislatures, in municipal 
councils and even jin school boards, there 
are usually from five to ten times as many 
candidates as can be elected. Many of the 
candidates in both classes are persons who 
have not succeeded in private enterprises: 
yet they promise, and probably expect, to 
contribute materially to the publie welfare 
by their labors and their votes. This is a 
characteristic of elective governments, but 
it is an element of weakness. It breeds 
chronie discontent, and that mischievous 
sort of discontent that urges men to seek 
their own fortune, not in the general well- 
being of the whole community, but at the 
expense of individual members of it. It is 
remarkable that Jotham’s parable is still 
so true to life. The bramble is more wil- 
ling to reign over us than the olive with its 
fatness, or the fig with its sweetness or 
the vine with its cheer. It can be asserted 
with the utmost positiveness that relatively 
to the number to be ruled there has never 


been a time in the history of this country 
when there were sO many persons waiting 
to be enrolled among the rulers. 

The theory on which democracy is found- 
ed is that every citizen is equally compe- 
tent with every other to assist in the con- 
duct of the government. To be an elector 
earries with it the right to be elected. We 
all know how this privilege has been abused. 
The struggle for office is rarely between 
the competent and the incompetent, but be- 
tween several candidates who are about 
equally incompetent. In practice we have a 
constant succession of new lawmakers and 
fresh laws; yet the country has been going 
from bad to worse and the impatient are 
put off with hopes and promises. 

We have almost reached a stage where 
ours may be regarded as a government by 
the incompetent. The recent vigorous at- 
tacks on the various civil service laws are 
striking evidence on this point. There is 
to be no restriction on the number of can- 
didates for any and every office. There 
must be nothing done that will put a pre- 
mium even on attainments and character. 
In spite of the abundant evidence that all 
the attacks on the merit system are un- 
founded, the work of undermining it goes 
sedulously forw ard. Merit is at the mercy 
of the politicians. Suppose a state were to 
pass q law that any person might legally 
teach in its public schools without a cert'fi- 
cate or examination. It is entirely safe 
to assume that such a law would at once 
destroy all confidence in the system, 
though the schools would go on as before. 
Almost anybody can see the absurdity of 
such legislation; but a large number of 
people seem unable to understand that the 
knowledge and efficiency so essential to the 
suecess of the public schools are almost 
equally essential to the public service. It 
is surprising to note the instinctive dread 
the average politician has for anything 
that savors of “book larnin’” and “them 
litery fellers.” 

A short time ago a bill was introduced in 
one of the state legislatures restricting the 
choice of probate judges to the legal pro- 
fession. The bill was eminently reasonable 
as these officers are often called upon to 
pass upon questions of law. All that could 
be urged against it was that it would 
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abridge the right of the “people” in the 
choice of officials, and that they were them- 
selves, the best judges as to whether a 
lawyer or a layman was the most fit. Such 
an appeal, especially when made by a 
strong but ignorant man, was to many ir- 
resistible, and the bill was lost. 

Greece is today the most democratic 
country in the world, notwithstanding its 
monarchical form. In spite of the lauda- 
tion of enthusiastic philhellenes, and after 
making all due allowance for the progress 
of the last fifty years, its present position 
is deplorable. With all their natural quick- 
wittedness, the Greeks have never succeed- 
ed in governing themselves, and somebody 
else has succeeded in governing them. The 
future before them certainly bodes no good 
for their country, or for the cause of de- 
moeracy in general, 

Not long ago congress passed an income 
tax law. The supreme court declared it un- 
constitutional, and it fell to the ground. 

The law and the decision were based on 
yrinciples easily understood, and popular 
opinion was divided about as the court. 
Those whom the law affected seem to re- 
gard it as good policy tv» pay money for 
publie uses only when it cannot be evaded. 
Yet, in almost every country of Europe 
such a tax exists, and is collected without 
difficulty. The recent efforts of congress 
to derive additional revenue from beer, 
further demonstrates the influence of the 
rich and of corporations upon legislation. 
On grounds of reason and justice, no tax 
would seem to be fairer because no one 
needs to pay it who does not wish to do 
so. Yet it is probable that beer will es- 
cape, and the amount of revenue it would 
have yielded must be collected from those 
who cannot avoid paying it. England, 
however, raised an enormous revenue from 
this souree. We are already hearing a great 
deal of complaint against both these exemp- 
tions, and they will be increased if the ten- 
dency ‘they indicate goes still farther. 
Legislation that increases the burdens of 
the poor, without equivalent compensations, 
and takes them off the rich, will not dimin- 
ish the number of those who are ready to 
put into practice the doctrine that no gov- 
ernment is better than an unjust one. It 
may, in truth, be said that all social ques- 


tions ultimately resolve themselves into 
that of justice and its correlate, injustice. 

What can we say of the sense of commer- 
cial integrity now prevalent among us? 
There is a widespread conviction that for a 
number of years there has been an increas- 
ing laxity in this respect. Men past middle 
life who have been engaged in mercantile 
pursuits for thirty or forty years, say that 
more persons now, than ever before, buy 
goods which they have no intention of pay- 
ing for; or if they expect to pay when pur- 
chasing, they soon find it easier to repudi- 
ate their. obligations than to meet them. 
To pay debts is hard work when it demands 
careful economy and self-denial; it is doub- 
ly hard when the repudiator loses nothing 
of his former standing in the community. 
In many states laws seem to have been 
purposely framed to shield the debtor who 
does not want to pay. The assumption is 
that men get into debt unwittingly, or 
through the wiles of those who have some- 
thing to sell, and not by a voluntary act. 
The enormous number of failures that have 
occurred during recent years, are for the 
most part, caused by “inability to make col- 
lections.” Let any one take the trouble in 
any small municipality where everybody is 
known to everybody else, to ascertain the 
number of persons whose commercial honor 
is beyond question, and he will probably be 
surprised at its smallness. 

Many men who prefer to be honest are 
drawn into debt by their families who think 
they must have everything other people 
have. They live up to their income, and 
perhaps a little beyond it. When, then, 
reverses come, the head of the house is 
“carried off his feet,” and after paying a few 
cents on the dollar is ready to begin over 
again, perhaps to repeat the same liqui- 
dating process, There are many communi- 
ties in which more than half the business 
men have failed once or oftener. In the 
opinion of a large class, the man who puts 
himself to great inconvenience to pay 
debts, seeing that it is so much easier to 
get rid of them, at least in part, by a short- 
er method, is a fool. The man whose word 
is as good as his bond, has come to be re- 
garded as a prodigy. 

Coincident with the desire of so many 
persons to serve the publie at the public 
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expense, is the willingness of legislative 
bodies, no matter what their name, to ap- 
propriate money for the establishment and 
Maintenance of all manner of public and 
private enterprises. Ours might be called 
an era of confiscation. There is much talk 
by public servants on the importance of 
economy, but nobody is willing to econo- 
mize. Thousands of cities and towns have 
not only taxed themselves heavily for street 
paving, water works and other public im- 
provements, but also to assist private en- 
terprises that could not exist without such 
aid. In many cases the latter have not suc- 
ceeded, and the money was thrown away. 
\t best, coming generations will bein honor 
bound to pay debts they have not incurred 
—at worst, for which they have received 
nothing. In most cases where large or rel- 
atively large sums of money are voted 
away by legislative bodies, charges of ve- 
nality are freely made, and when they are 
sustained or can be made probable, the cul- 
prit or the suspects are voted out of office. 
But usually their successors are no better 
—proof enough that our standard of public 
morality is low. We seem to take it for 
granted that such offenses must come, even 
if we are willing to bring woe to him by 
whom they come. Furthermore, it is loud- 
ly asserted that in this country the church- 
es, the great bulwarks of conservatism, 
have lost their hold upon the masses, es- 
pecially in the large cities. The alleged 
reason is that the membership of the 
churches has, in a great measure, for- 
feited its character for uprightness, for fair 
dealing and for sympathy with the toiling 
millions. Many of the struggles inaugu- 
rated by labor against capital are more or 
less tinctured with hostility to the church. 
We are told that many of the clergy are 
more eager to hypnotize capitalists in or- 
der to get their money for some pet project, 
than to lead them to right living; that if a 
man is a liberal giver to ecclesiastical en- 
terprises, no questions will be asked as to 
his moral character, that this eagerness to 
get money for the church extends beyond 
its membership, and that the clergy are 
chary of denouncing bad men, no matter 


what their business, if they will only “shell 
out,” that the distinction between church 
membership and non-churech membership is 
virtually obliterated; together with much 
more of the same sort. No careful observer 
will admit these charges in all their 
breadth, but who will dare say that they 
are largely false. 

The decay of the old-fashioned orthodoxy 
has gone no farther among a certain class 
than it was a hundred years ago, but it has 
become more general. Has the spirit of 
brotherly love taken its place? The weak, 
the down-trodden, the oppressed and the 
neglected are in many places yielding to de- 
spair. Having no hope or sympathy in th's 
life and no expectation beyond, what is left 
for them but a practical application of 
the motto, “Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” If the rich and the well- 
to-do make this their philosophy of life 
and are actuated by no higher motives for 
themselves or their children, can we con- 
sistently expect anything from the rest? 
The world has not had much experience in 
the matter, but strictly speaking, it cannot 
be said that a condition of anarchy has ever 
ended in a republican form of government, 
but it has happened several times that a 
democracy has ended in a monarchy. In 
times of trouble people naturally look to 
the strong man who will bring peace at any 
price. The pre-disposition to hero-worship is 
innate in man. It is natural for him to 
look forward to a leader. Applied to poli- 
tical sovereignty it leads ultimately to a 
settled faith in the dictum of the poet, 

“For forms of government let fools contest 
Whatever's best admini tered is best.” 

To assert that our present moral and 
economic condition is hopeless or even 
alarming, would be putting the case too 
strongly; that it is such as to deserve the 
serious consideration of every citizen, ought 
not to need further evidence than a plain 
statement of the facts. The first step to- 
ward the cure of the patient is to find out 
what ails him. It will do no good to tell 
him that he is not sick, when he knows bet- 
ter. 

Athens, O., June, 1897. 
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MR. DEBS’ SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. 


A REVIEW OF THE PROPOSED COLONIZATION SCHEME, AND THE SOCIAL 


CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION. 


BY PROF, EDWARD W. BEMIS. 


HE most significant event of the last 
six months, from an economic and 
political standpoint, has been the 

organization at Chicago, June 15 to 21, 1897, 
of the so-called “Social Democracy,” with 
Eugene V. Debs, as president; Sylvester 
Keliher, as secretary and treasurer, and 
James Hogan, William E. Burnes and R. M. 
Goodwin as members with the first two of 
the executive committee. 

Although these five were officers in the 
famous American Railway Union, which 
was disbanded on the formation of the new 
organization, the constituency of the Social 
Democracy, during the first month of its 
history, has been recruited quite as much 
from the east, and from professional men, 
small merchants and others of the middle 
class, as from the old membership of the 
Railway Union, which was almost entirely 
west of Ohio, and composed of railroad 
employes. 

The new organization has thus far been 
judged chiefly as an agency for drawing 
iarge numbers of the unemployed from our 
irdustrial centers ‘to a state yet to be se- 
lected, possibly Washington, where they 
are expected to form co-operative institu- 
tions and use their political power to intro- 
duce public ownership of all natural 
monopolies and of many other industries. 

A visit of the writer of this article, how- 
ever, to the delightful headquarters of the 
order in the Trude Building, in Chicago, 
and a brief conference with Messrs. Debs 
and Kelther, leads to the conviction that 
a less spectacular but far more feasible 
object than the colonization scheme is also 
proposed. That object is a campaign of 
edueation all over the country, along the 
line of a large increase of collective or 
socialistic action. This is evidenced, in 
part, by the official declaration of principles 
\fter calling attention to how the indi- 


vidual worker can no longer control his 
products and conditions of work as in the 
days before the invention of machinery, and 
therefore finds part of the products of in- 
dustry appropriated by owners of machin- 
ery and land, this declaration of principles 
thus continues: 

“This system, by gradually extingu‘sh- 
ing the middle class, necessarily leaves but 
two classes in our country; the large class 
of workers and the small class of great em- 
ployers and capitalists. 

“Human power and natural force are 
wasted by this system which makes “profit” 
the only object in business. 

“Tonorance and misery, with all the con- 
comitant evils, are perpetuated by this 
system, which makes human labor a ware 
to be bought in the open market, and places 
no real value on human life. 

“Science and invention are diverted from 
their humane purposes and made jnstru- 
ments for the enslavement of men and the 
starvation of women and children. 

“We, therefore, hold that, in the natural 
eourse of social evolution, this system. 
through the destructive action of its fail- 
ures and crises on the one hand, and the 
constructive tendencies of its trusts and 
other capitalistic combinations on the 
other, will annihilate the middle class, the 
basis upon which this system rests, and 
thereby work out its own downfall. 

“We, therefore, call upon all honest citi- 
zens ‘to Unite under the banner of the So- 
cial Democracy of America, so that wemay 
be ready to conquer capitalism by making 
use of our political liberty and by taking 
possession of the public power, so that we 
may put an end to the present barbarous 
struggle, by the abolition of capitalism, the 
restoration of the land, and of all the means 
of production, transportation and distri- 
bution, to the people as a collective body, 
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and the substitution of the co-operative 
commonwealth, for the present state of 
planless production, industrial war and 
social] disorder—a commonwealth, which, 
although it will not make every man equal 
physically or mentally, will give to every 
worker the free exercise and full benefit of 
his faculties, multiplied by all the com- 
mon factors of civilization, and ultimately 
inaugurate the universal brotherhood of 
man. The Social Democracy of America 
will make democracy, ‘the rule of the peo- 
ple’ a truth, by ending the economic subju- 
gation of the overwhelmingly great major- 
ity of the people.” 

The remedies suggested are then stated 
to be: 

1. The securing of self-supporting em- 
ployment to the unemployed. “For such 
purpose one of the states of the Union, to 


be hereafter determined, shall be selected 
for the concentration of our supporters and 
the introduction of co-operative industry, 
and then gradually extending the sphere of 
our operations until the Nattional Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth shall be established.” 


II. The new organization then makes the 


following demands, which are entirely d's- 
tinct from the colonization scheme: 

1. “The public ownership of all industries 
controlled by monopolies, trusts and com- 
bines. 

2. “The public ownership of all railroads, 
telegraph, telephone, all means of trans- 
portation, communication, waiterworks, gas 
and electric plants, and all other public 
utilities. 

3. “The public ownership of all gold, sil- 
ver, copper, lead, coal, iron and all other 
mines; also all oil and gas wells. 
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4. “Reduction of the hours of labor in 
proportion to the progress of produc- 
tion. 

5. “The inauguration of a system of pub- 
lic works and improvements for the em- 
ployment of the unemployed, the public 
credit to be utilized for that purpose. 

6. “All useful inventions to be free to all, 
the inventor to be remunerated by the pub- 
lie. 

7. “The establishment of postal savings 
banks. 

8. “The adoption of the Initiative and the 
Referendum, the Imperative Mandate and 
Proportional Representation.” 

Taking up first the colonization scheme, 
the natural tendency of most outside stu- 
dents will be one of skepticism, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) Because all co-opera- 
tive colonies on record hhave failed, or have 
resulted in such a humdrum, uninteresting 
life for their members as soon to check 
their growth, and there does not seem to be 
among Mr. Debs’ followers any more en- 
thusiasm or unselfish devotion to the cause, 
or intelligence, than has animated many of 
these failures, such as at Brook Farm, 
while the present movement is altogether 
lacking in that religious zeal, border'ng 
on fanaticism, which has been the mainstay 
of nearly all of the more successful colonies 
(2) The character of the proposed colon’‘sts. 
The unemployed are likely to be deficient in 
that vital requirement of successful co-oper- 
ation—a co-operative spirit, which is thus 
defined by a great leader of the movement: 

“A trueco-operator has three qualities 
good sense, good temper and good will— 
good sense to dispose him to make the 
most of his means; good temper to enable 
him to associate with others, and good will 
to incline him to serve them and be at 
trouble to serve them, and go on serving 
them, whether they are grateful or not in 
return, caring only that he does good, and 
finding it a sufficient reward to see that 
others are benefitted through his un- 
thanked exertions.” 

While the ranks of the unemployed num- 
ber today tens of thousands of honest, wil- 
ling workers, they do not include a large 
percentage of organizing abil'ty, and are, of 
course, destitute of the capital necessary to 
transport and establish themselves in a new 


state. To take away, in this manner, even 
20,000 men, whichis a very small percentage 
of the unemployed, would require $5,000,000, 
an amount that it is proposed to raise, not 
at all from the dues of the order, but from 
voluntary contributions. If the object be, 
in large part, as is asserted, to relieve the 
congestion of labor in the great centers, 
$5,000,000 could be far more effectively 
spent in agitation to secure such educa- 
tional or other test of immigration as would 
shut off 100,000 or more of those that come 
to us yearly from Eastern and Southern 
Europe with a demoralizingly low standard 
of living. (3) If the chief object, however, 
be the exhibition of a socialistic state, the 
objection at once arises that collective con- 
trol comes naturally, as far as it comes at 
all, in manufacturing and densely popu- 
lated districts, where the evils of monopoly 
are most glaring, rather than in such ag- 
ricultural districts as these colonists are 
looking for. At the time of such moment- 
ous possibilities as the present it would be 
a great mistake for any large number of 
leaders in social reform to forsake the cen- 
ters of industrial unrest and take up their 
residence in a remote agricultural coun- 
try. Mr. Debs and his followers justify it 
on the ground that most of those who will 
go are in an almost starving condition, an1 
not only cannot wait for the slow working 
out of industrial reforms, but are likely 
soon to become so desperate withhungeras 
to bring on outbreaks of violence and their 
attending reaction. But such men, as al- 
ready indicated, are hardly of the stuff from 
which successful co-operative colonies are 
made. 

On the other hand it must be borne in 
mind, (1) That these colonists will have the 
aid and backing of a great organizatin, 
such as previous erganizations lacked. (2) 
That the times are more ripe for such a 
movement than when there was less social 
discontent and strong reason therefor than 
now, and when everyone could employ h'm- 
self in his little shop or garden whenever 
work failed. (3) The truly remarkable 
power of leadership of Mr. Debs, his gift 
of organization and ability to inspire en- 
thusiasm and faith in his honesty of pur- 
pose, joined to a considerable study of in- 
dustrial problems, both before and during 
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his stay in Woodstock jail, must be reck- 
oned with. 

It is claimed by one of the executive 
committee that this idea of a co-operative 
colony, and ultimately of a co-operative 
state, has captured the imagination of 
thousands of intelligent people, and led 
them to honest inquiry about the whole 
socialistic platform and ideas of this Social 
Democracy. 

When Mr. Stead was in Chicago, prepar- 
ing for his wonderful and in the main, ac- 
curate, portrayal of our life, he was asked 
by the writer why he devoted so much time 
and space to vivid discussions of the social 
evil in the face of his admission that he saw 
less outlook forimprovementinthat regard 
than in the line of industrial and political 
abuses, which he was also attacking. His 
reply, in substance, was, that this subject 
interested people and served to attract 
their attention, so that he could put before 
them other abuses and their remedies. So 
another great writer, conspicuous for his 
able account of trust abuses, has admitted 
that he saw no immediate workable remedy 
for such abuses, but that the subject was a 
magnificent one to conjure with in order to 
arouse the people to a sense of their general 
subjection to the interests of monopoly and 
large wealth. The people, having become 
aroused by the spectacular side, would, he 
thought. take hold of the various monopo- 
lies in turn, reaching the trust problem, 
however, much later than that of the rail- 
road, the telegraph, the telephone, or gas, 
electric light and street railways. So 
with this colonization effort. 

One of the first things, however, which 
such an organization should attempt, is the 
development and increased efficiency of the 
various bureaus of labor and industrial 
statistics in the several states. These bu- 
reaus are today, in most cases, the football 
of polities, and starved by the legislatures. 
Yet it is to these bureaus that we ought to 
look for absolutely reliable information 
upon the number of the unemploved from 
week to week and the local and special 
reasons therefor, so far as there may be 
any. and such other facts as are constantly 
needed in these discussions, 

Tt remains to consider the broad demands 
for relief through legislation which are 


sure to hold a larger and larger place in the 
thought of the country from now on. 

The remarkable thing about this Social 
Democracy is that which caused the char- 
acterization at the beginning of this article, 
that Mr. Debs’ movement was the most sig- 
nificant of the year. We refer to the way 
socialistic demands are gaining headway 
among people of native American stock. 
The Social Democracy is receiving adher- 
ents from many of these. Seven Congre- 
gational clergymen of St. Louis and vicin- 
ity have sent greetings and congratulations 
so has the pastor of Horace Greeley’s old 
church in Bedford, New Hampshire. 
Every mail is said to bring large numbers 
of endorsements from the people. Five 
years ago this would have been impossible, 
just as even two years ago a majority of the 
influential men attending a recent dinner 
of the Massachusetts Reform Club in Bos- 
ton, would not have been found ready to 
endorse city ownership and operation of 
street railways as they did last spring. It 
is certain that by 1900 the demand for pub- 
lie ownership of monopolies of situation, 
such as railroads, telegraphs and lighting 
plants, will assume astonishing propor- 
tions. 

More and more the country is coming to 
believe, and wisely, the writer thinks, that 
with the growth of monopoly and its nat- 
ural abuses, and the other results of un- 
regulated competition, there is need of a 
large increase in control by society of its in- 
dustrial and social problems. This does 
not mean necessarily or logically that the 
program of socialism shall be fully real- 
ized, or even very nearly approached. We 
may believe that Richmond, Va., does well 
to own jts gas works, and that Chicago 
might do well to own its street railways, 
and the government to manage the rail- 
roads and even own the coal mines. o%] 
wells and pipe lines, without feeling at all 
confident that competition in trade, manu- 
facture and farming will ever so completely 
break down, and become so incapable of 
public regulation as to make desirable th 
collective ownership and operation of all 
means of production and of land, as the 
socialist expects and desires. 

The leaders of the Social Democracy 
state that they are socialists, but this need 
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frighten no one. So long as the leaders de- 
vote their chief efforts to experimenting 
with such phases of collective action as 
are already in successful operation in one 
country or another, or as are but little in 
advance of what our people are already 
doing in a collective capacity, such an or- 
ganization may have great power for good. 

The danger confronting the rising de- 
mand for increased public control and op- 
eration of monopolistic industries in 
America, is that the leaders in the move- 
ment will not grasp or impress upon their 
followers the essential conditions of success 


ch as a thorough-going yet sensible civil 


su 
service reform and a greater general inter- 
est and social conscience upon all questions 
affecting the common weal, 

This is not the place for consideration of 
the vital conditions for successful public 
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operation of monopolies of situation and of 
large capital. Suffice it to say that the sen- 
sible course, and the one likely to be fol- 
lowed, will be the dissemination of a wide 
interest and knowledge upon the whole 
subject of the functions of the state, fol- 
lowed by the gradual trial of experiments 
first in the management of various city 
monoplies and of the telegraph and of a few 
It will probably 
be long time before the public will be 


large railroad systems. 


ready to experiment with the publicowner- 
ship of trusts and combines and of a!] 
mines, as demanded by the Social Democra- 
cy. Its last two planks, the seventh and 
eighth, favoring the Postal Savings Banks, 
the Initiative, the Referendum and Propor- 
tional Representation, will be endorsed by 
most who study the subject. There will 
also be large endorsement of the proposi- 
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tion to make all useful inventions free to 
all, the inventor to be remunerated by the 
public, but it is not clear as yet how this 
can be done in a way to stimulate invention 
as well as it is done under the present sys- 
tem. The fifth plank of demands of the 
new movement for a provision of work for 
the unemployed through public works and 
improvements cannot, as a matter of fact, 
be met as fully as most advocates of this 
plank believe. This has been well shown 
in the able report by the Massachusetts 
Commission on the Unemployed of tiwo 
years ago. The extent to which the public 
credit can be safely and wisely utilized for 
this public employment is more limited 
than the leaders of the Social Democracy 
probably suppose. 

This new organization with local branch- 
es is limited to five hundred members each. 
State unions, composed of one representa- 
tive for each local branch, a national coun- 
cil, composed of one representative for each 
State and Territory, and an executive 
board, composed of five members. An offi- 
cial organ, known as the Social Democrat, 
is published every two weeks. The reve- 
nues of the national council are to consist 
of an admission fee of 25 cents and dues of 
15 cents a month from each member. State 
unions and local branches will derive their 
revenues from other sources as they may 
individually determine. : 

The officers state that they plan to send 
out lecturers, suggest courses of reading 
and material for discussion in all the local 
branches, but the latter will be left free, 
and indeed encouraged, to have all sides of 
each question presented. 

In other words, this organization is, aside 
from jts co-operative phase, an organiza- 
tion, not for conducting strikes, but one of 
an educational character along socialistic 
lines, and with an attempt to include in its 
membership all classes ofcitizens, Whether 
this new organization can draw to itself 
sufficient intelligence so as to avoid Utopian 
schemes and the adoption of mistaken the- 
ories, or whether it will go to pieces it is 
too early, of course, to detemine. 

It is easy to believe in the probability of 
considerable success for the new move- 
ment along educational lines. Many 
might help it along who are not socialists, 
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and who do not believe in the wisdom, or at 
least the possibility, of dispensing with in- 
dividual initiative, competition and _ pri- 
vate ownership of capital jn a large portion 
of the industrial world. In fact, we know 
how Mr. Kidd holds that public ownership 
of all monopolized industries, and strict 
state regulation of all others may render 
collective ownership of the latter unneces- 
sary and may even increase the competitive 
struggle for existence under conditions of 
much greater equality of opportunity than 
now. Others, like the writer, differing from 
Kidd, may desire to see some lessening of 
the intensity of the competitive struggle 
for purely physical existence, and may ex- 
pect some aid in this direction from state 
activity, yet these too, while they would 
endorse Many of the immediate demands 
of the Social Democracy, could not be 
called socialists as long as they are agnos- 
future. 
There are these various classes of thinking 


tie as to the remote industrial 


people in America who will be glad to see 
an educational propaganda such as Mr. 
Debs proposes, provided it can be conduct- 
ed along the lines which he and his col- 
leagues have suggested. 

He says,for example,that the spoils sys- 
tem must be eliminated and that a mere 
change of industrial machinery will not 
ereatly improve matters unless accom- 
panied by ethical improvement, and re- 
fers to the way the populists deservedly 
fellintodisrepute in a Colorado town which 
they controlled because they put in os 
chief officers gamblers and other crimin- 
als. 

The country may well be interested in 
watching to see what success Mr. Debs 
may have in preparing the say to a for- 
ward movement. With our wealthy cor- 
porations ready to bribe legislatures and 
city councils and control the courts, as we 
see conspicuously in Illinois, and with a 
large mass of inert voters unable or unwil- 
ling to nominate and elect other than dis- 
reputable men, while business stagnates 
and vast numbers of willing workers can 
find no chance to buy what has been pro- 
duced or to produce more, the feeling is 
gaining rapid headway that great political 
and economic changes are impending, and 
that society must assume larger control of 
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To that end the 
reforms more or 


industry and education. 
enthusiastic interest in 


less immediately practicable, which the 


officers of the new Social Democracy may 
be able to stimulate, will be most valu- 
able. 

With no cold 


water upon this new movement, although 


desire, then, to throw 
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skeptical of its co-operative features, one 
can well afford to hope that the proportion 
Mr. 


Debs’ proposed educational campaign, will 


of wheat found amone the chaff in 
form the nucleus for a large work in prepar- 
‘ng the American people to assume the re- 
sponsibilities which must be met in some 


way if our institutions are to endure. 


STAND UP AND SAY YOUR SAY. 


BY CHARLES B. 


MORRELL, M. D. 


Have you cherished an opinion, 
| Hidden deep from human view, 

That would help a fallen brother, 
It a fallen brother knew? 

Are you fearful lest a cynic werld 
May not see things vour wav? 

‘Be brave and manly brother, 
Stand up and say your say. 


Do vou think that men have stolen 
The rights of other men— 

That wrong is now triumphant? 
Beard the evil in tts den— 

Don’t let the carpers stop vou— 
Stand up for right today 

You may not see to-morrow— 
Stand up and say your say. 


‘Do vou think the liquor traffic 
Is a curse upon the earth? 
That it pauperizes nations 
And tramples things of worth? 
Some day vou mean to say tt-- 
But vow dally and delay 
Come to the front, my brother, 
Stand up and say your say 


‘Do vou love the pure and holy thought, 
‘ That Christ has taught the world? 

Do vou stand a friend to truth and right 
Whenever it is told? 

Do vou intend to do vour part? 
Don’t watt till you are grav— 

There never was a needier time— 
Stand up and sav your say. 
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MR. JAMES 


THE MOST FAMOUS NEWSPAPER 


CREELMAN 


CORRESPCNDENT IN AMERICA. 


BY GEORGE T. B. DAVIS, 


HE newspaper special correspondent 
TT of today is the modern counterpart 
of the mighty hunter of old. Search- 
ing for game is the chief business of the 
correspondent, just as it was with Nimrod. 
In the evolution of the ages, however, 
marked differentiations have taken place in 
the profession. ‘The hunting-grounds have 
grown larger and larger, until now they 
cover the whole earth. Men, instead of 
beasts, have become the game, and they 
are found, not in forest and jungle, but in 
city and palace. Strength of brain, in- 
stead of body, has become the sine qua non 
of the modern Nimrod. The javelin has 
been whittled down into a pen. The drom- 
edary has developed into a locomotive, the 
tent into a hotel, the canoe into an ocean 
grey-hound. 

But the home of the correspondent js 
still where the greatest and fiercest ani- 
mals roam. His business it is to hover 
over the snarling mobs, the prowling 
boodlers, the hissing, forked-fanged 
trusts, the coyote bark of the jingoes, and 
the terrible battles of the lions and bears 
whose ferocity is concealed by robes of 
purple. 

Out of the mass of special correspondents 
in the English speaking world, two men 
stand pre-eminent. From the girdles of 
both hang trophies of the chase gathered 
in divers lands, and in hair-raising en- 
counters. They are Mr. James Creelman, of 
the New York Journal, and Mr. Henry Nor- 
man, of the London Chronicle. It is a singu- 
lar fact that their appearance is almost 
identical. Each is frequently mistaken for 
the other. They are warm personal friends, 
but strive mightily to beat one another 
when on the trai] of the same game—as 
will appear later. 


Mr. Debs’ recent commotion in launching 
his “Social Democracy,” called Mr. Creel- 
man to Chicago, and while he was analyzing 


and dissecting Mr. Debs and his scheme, I 


grasped a longed-for opportunity and vis- 
ited him at the Auditorium hotel. 

It was mid-afternoon when I sent up my 
eard to Mr. Cree]man. He sent down word 
to come right up to his room. On opening 
the door I beheld a scene that made my 
blood tingle with delight. I had caught 
the famous correspondent in the midst of 
his work. Now I would learn the secrets 
of his art. He was pacing the room. As 
he walked he talked, and his words were 
taken down by a man who sat at a small 
table working a typewriter. After five 
minutes of dictation, during which he in- 
dicated the marks of punctuation and para- 
graphs, he dismissed the man, with in- 
structions to send the matter to New York 
by wire in the course of the afternoon or 
early evening. Then, turning to me, he 
was ready for the interview. 

I had been watching the hero of my 
dreams with admiration. His body, though 
not tall nor large, was symmetrical, well- 
knit and instinct with strength. His step 
was firm. His eyes were brown and 
bright, and beautiful. His forehead high, 
his hair dark. His complexion, in spite of 
irregular habits, sleeping cars, and excite- 
ment, was ruddy and glowing. He wore a 
dark blue suit, brown felt hat and black 
shoes. As a whole, his appearance is strik- 
ing. He would be singled out from a crowd 
as a leader, at a glance. 

He speaks slowly, in choicest Anglo-Sax- 
on, and musical tones. He had a remark- 
able soprano voice in his boyhood. 

“Tell me about your life, and the wonder- 
ful things you have experienced in your 
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travels all over the world,” I said eagerly, 
as he seated himself in g chair opposite. 
“You cannot imagine how greatly I have en- 
joyed reading your descriptions and inter- 
views in the World and Journal.” 

“Oh, there isn’t much to tell,” he said de- 
preciatively. 

“Yes Begin at the beginning 
and give the whole story.” 

“That would take 
lightly. 


there is. 


a month,” he said 

“Well, give me the outline facts then,” I 
insisted. “Only tell me something, for I 
want to know about the man whose arti- 


cles I read so much, and so do our 
readers.” 

Then Mr. Creelman gave way, and chat- 
ted delightfully for half an hour about the 
men he had met, and his experiences and 
vicissitudes from boyhood 
present. 


the 
Happening then to pull out his 
watch he suddenly saw that he must rush 
over to the depot and take a train in order 


down to 


to meet an engagement for dinner. But he 
insisted on my staying and talked on while 
he hastily made his toilet, while we went 
down the elevator, and while we walked and 
rode to the station, where he met a friend 
who was to accompany him. 

In the city of Montreal, in 1858, was born 
a boy who little imagined that his life 
Who 
little dreamed that he would pass through 
thrilling, tragic and dramatic scenes with 
kintescopic rapidity. 


would be a panorama of excitement. 


Whose heart would 
almost have stopped beating could he have 
peered into the future and beheld himself 
traveling on the wings of the lightning 
from mountain peak to mountain peak of 
human affairs, and painting each scene in 
vivid colors for hundreds of thousands of 
eager onlookers. 

When still a lad, ambition to see and 
know and feel the wide world seized Mr. 
Creelman, and he partly rode and partly 
walked to New York. Days and nights he 
tramped the unfeeling streets, seeking what 
he did not find. At last, he attracted the 
attention of Dr. W. Augustus Muhlenburg, 
the well known hymn writer, by his re- 
markable soprano voice. Dr. Muhlenburg 
wanted him to become a musjcian, but he 
preferred the rush of business. At length 
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Mr. Creelman obtained a position as a type- 
setter. 

Here his brain began to be fired with the 
desire to become a journalist. He kept his 
eyes and ears open for an opportunity. Be- 
ing precocious, he had not long to wait. In 
1876, when only 18 years old, he was given a 
position on the staff of the New York 
Herald. For seventeen years he remained 
in the employ of the Herald, and such was 
his ability, that he rose step by step unt'l 
he had filled almost every possible place on 
the staff of that ‘historic journal. In the 
early days of his newspaper career he was 
detailed on hazardous trips, such as balloon 
But 
on one occasion he was injured by a fall 


journeys, because of his fearlessness. 


from a balloon, and this coupled with the 
desire to do a higher grade of work, led 
him to quit. But the firm could 
pense with his services, and he was given 
something better. In 1877 he wrote a 
series of articles for the Herald, showing 


not dis- 


that New York harbor was being destroyed 
by the miscellaneous dumping of all sorts 
of refuse the finest harbor of the 
In consequence the laws of the 
state were changed, he being the chief wit- 
And still only 19 years of age! How 
is that for a sort of personification of young 
American pluck? 


into 
world. 


ness. 


After this brilliant stroke, Creelman was 
sent to Washington to prove his prowess. 
He soon made his debut by _ steering 
through congress a resolution drafted by 
himself to investigate the congestions of 
ignorance and vice in the large cities due 
An index of the 
feverish energy with which he worked, is 
shown in the fact that he put 300 witnesses 
on the stand before the committee of the 
House of Representatives. 


to artificial immigration. 


‘After a few years of work in Washington 
and elsewhere, in which he gained a full 
insight into the workings of the federal 
machinery, and into the questions of the 
day, Mr Bennett called him back to New 
York and made him editor of the Sunday 
edition of the Herald, and editorial writer 
on the week-day edition. 

Between sessions of congress, Mr. Creel- 
man traveled in every state of the Unien. 
He interviewed Sitting Bull, after his sur- 
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render. In 1880 he made a tour of the 
country, interviewing the leading statesmen 
of the land on the reform of the tariff. 

By this time Mr. Creelman was a man. 
His mind, always alert and original, had 
been molded, and rounded, and developed 
in the college of city and national affairs, 
until he was more than the equal in general 
information as well as ability to think logi- 
cally, of the majority of the graduates of 
our regular institutions of learning. 

Now followed a year of grinding, but 
sparkling work. He introduced into the 
Heald a system of illustrations and signed 
articles to which Mr. Bennett had always 
been opposed. Syndicate articles, written 
by the oldest living pens, he also purchased 
and used with success. 

Mr. Bennett was now living in Paris. He 
had founded a Paris and London edition of 
the Herald. He summoned Creelman to 
Europe and made him managing editor of 
the London Herald. In spite of the latter’s 
brilliant work, this venture, like nearly all 
other attempts to establish American dail- 
ies in London, was a failure. Mr. Bennett 
recognized this, and to show his apprecia- 
tion of Creelman’s faithful] efforts, made 
him managing editor of the Paris Herald. 

This responsible post he held for two 
years. Meanwhile he went to Turin and in- 
duced Louis Kossuth to break gq silence of 
twenty-two years, which he had imposed 
upon himself after his voluntary exile at 
the close of his Hungarian dictatorship. 
\n historic interview was the result of the 
visit. This was the turning-point in 
Creelman’s career. He saw clearly that 
here was the kind of labor for which his 
genius was supremely adapted. Mr. Ben- 
nett also realized this fact, and appointed 
him Ambassador Extraordinary of the 
Herald for all Europe. 

Thus began what may be termed Mr. 
Creelman’s post-graduate course in the Uni- 
versity of Life. His professors were to be 
the intellectual, political and religious kings 
of Europe. 

It was now the year 1890. First he set 
his face toward the “Eternal City.” After 
a tremendous diplomatic struggle with the 
Cardinals, Mr. Creelman succeeded in se- 
curing the first interview which had ever 


been obtained with the present pope, Leo 


XII{! For an hour he sat opposite that 
august pontiff and talked with him face to 
face. Later, Leo sent a note of thanks to 
Mr. Creelman congratulating him on the 
happy manner in which he had written out 
their conversation. Think of it! Howl ye 
crumbling walls of the old journalism! The 
Pope of the Most Holy Catholie Church has 
actually talked with g reporter for publica- 
tion! What will happen next? Let us 
see. With the flush of victory still on his 
brow, Mr. Creelman again broke the chain 
of custom, and interviewed King Humbert, 


of Italy! ‘Then the sped across Europe to 
investigate the so-called oppression of the 
Jews in Russia. For this series of articles 
he received the thanks of the late Czar, 
though he failed to interview him. His 
disappointment was mitigated, however, by 
a long visit with Tolstoi at his home, Yos- 
nia Poliana, in the heart of Russia. As 
usual, Mr. Creelman began to discuss with 
Tolstoi the vital questions of the day. The 
result was a joint debate in the columns of 
the Herald on marriage as an institution. 
Mr. Creelman defended it, Tolstoi con- 
demned it. 

Just then, the massacre of the Sicilians 
in New Orleans occurred. Presto! the 
Russian furs were thrown aside, and in five 
days the now renowned hunter was in the 
sub-tropical climate of Sicily. His cables 
to the Herald were printed in the Sicilian 
dialect and in English in parallel columns. 

When Stanley landed at Brindisi after his 
return from the Emin Pasha expedition. 
Mr. Creelman’s interview called forth a re- 
ply from Lord Salisbury and occasioned 
the premature publication of the Anglo- 
German African treaty. 

sut a volume would scarce contain the 
record of all Mr. Creelman’s notable doings 
during that year of post-graduate study. 
He visited every great capitol in Europe, 
writing up its great men and institutions 
and establishing loeal correspondents for 
Mr. Bennett's papers. He became personal- 
ly acquainted with the majority of the con- 
tinental kings of literature, art, history, 
science, philosophy and religion. 

As he could not get a diploma after grad- 
uating in the University of Life, he pur- 
chased, in its place, a marriage certificate. 
It was now the year 1891. He returned to 
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America and was wedded to Miss Buell, of 
Marietta, O., who had studied art for a 
number of years in Paris and was one of the 
most famous beauties America had ever 
sent to the gay capitol. She is the great 
svrand-daughter of the First United States 
Major General, who lived west of the Alle- 
gheny mountains. They have one son at 
the present time. 

For a brief interval Mr. Creelman again 
presided over the tripod as editor of the 
Telegram, of New York, the evening edition 
of the Herald. But he soon tired of this, and 
after seventeen years of service left Mr. 
Bennett and became special correspondent 
of ‘The New York World.” In this role he 
went to Hayti and interviewed the presi- 
dent of that republic. 

Then a rather singular thing occurred. 
The course of human events on the earth 
was running along so smoothly that there 
was nothing of surpassing interest for Mr. 
Creelman to write about. So in 1893 he 
abandoned journalism for a time and went 
to London to establish a British edition of 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 

On his return to New York the China- 
Japanese war broke out, and he immediate- 
ly accepted a commission from the New 
York World to go to Asia as their chief war 
correspondent and represent the paper in 
three countries—Japan, Corea and China. 

He sped across land and sea and shoul- 
dered a rifle. He was severely wounded 
in several fights. In the battle of Talien he 
was thrown from his horse and badly 
tramped. 





In some way a rumor spread 
that he had been captured by the Chinese 
and beheaded. Horrible descriptions of 
the occurrence were printed in American 
and European newspapers. He wrote the 
first complete account of the great battle of 
Yalu, the most significant naval fight since 
Trafalgar, in which two modern fleets faced 
each other and fought to qa finish. 

In the battle of Port Arthur he received 
permission to lead the field marsha]’s 
staff on the Japanese side, so as to be in 
the front. He rode beside the one-eyed 
General Yamagi. For four days he was a 
helpless witness to the ruthless massacre 
of Chinese prisoners by the Japanese. 

He protested again and again against the 
butchery, but in vain. Up to this time he 
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had been writing nothing but praise of 
the Japanese. He at once crossed the Yel- 
low sea and told the whole story of the bat- 
tle and the massacres. It was printed in 
newspapers all over the world, and was 
probably the greatest newspaper beat of 
the century! Some English newspapers 
declared that it ranked as the greatest 
piece of war writing in the history of jour- 
nalism. Japan had treaties pending with 
all the principal governments for treating 
her as a civilized nation. On the strength 
of Mr. Creelman’s dispatches the senate of 
the United States refused to act. Three 
hundred Japanese papers pitched into him 
and tried to get him to soften the story. 
He refused. He was hourly in danger of 
assassination, but he stood his ground. 
Meanwhile the correspondents of the Lon- 
don Times and Standard, Mr. Frederick 
Villers and Thomas Cowen, who had also 
witnessed the battle and massacre, man- 
aged to get their reports through, and they 
verified Mr. Creelman’s articles in every 
detail. 

On his return home, the New York World 
tendered Mr. Creelman a banquet at Del- 
monico’s. In a eulogistic address, Mr. 
Pulitzer gave him a gold watch engraved 
in the inside lid as follows: 

“Presented to James Creelman by Jo- 
seph Pulitzer in commemoration of his 
distinguished services as war correspondent 
of the World at the fall of Port Arthur, 
Nov. 24, 1894, and in the preceding cam- 
paign with the Japanese army in Corea and 
Japan.” 

Mr. Creelman next visited his wife and 
son at Marietta, O., and spent a number of 
months working on a historical novel. Im- 
perative newspaper work kept him from 
completing it. 

He first went to the Atlanta Exposition 
and analyzed the Old and New South; show- 
ing how Tillman had disfranchised the 
negroes of South Carolina. Next he under- 
took and carried to q successful end, one of 
the hardest fights ever attempted by a 
newspaper, which compelled President 
Cleveland to abandon the proposed private 
bond contract with the Wall Street Syndi- 
cate and saved the people $8,000,000. 

The Cuban question having by this time 
become an issue of the day, Mr. Creelman 
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went to the island and began a systematic 
story of the massacres by the Spanish army. 
The tale was cut short by Gen. Weyler’s 
edict exiling him from the country. 

Last year politics kept Mr. Creelman 
busy. He described all the great political 
conventions of the world. Wrote a series 
of elaborate interviews with the leading 
candidates of all parties. Then he made a 
trip of 20,000 miles through the United 
States writing more than 600 columns for 
the World and naming in advance the vote 
of every state as it was cast in the election! 
The last six weeks of the great campaign 
were spent with William Jennings Bryan, 
eating and sleeping in his private car. 
Creelman’s pen pictures of Bryan’s pro- 
gress through the country were so vivid 
that they were quoted all over the country. 
The former’s quality as a journalist and his 
nobleness as a gentleman called forth the 
following tribute from Mr. Bryan on elec- 
tion day. The telegram was printed in 
great letters across ‘the first page of the 
World: 


“To Mr. James Creelman, editorial correspondent 
of the New York World: Permit me,in this public 
manner, to thank you for the dignity, intelligence 
and fairness with which you have summed up the 
closing days of this campaign, and for your great 
personal courtesy tome. Yours truly, 

William Jennings Bryan.” 


And this in the face of the fact that Mr. 
Creelman had been denouncing free silver 
in every article he wrote! 

Mearwhile.. new factor had entered New 
York journalism. James R. Hearst, a 
young multi-millionaire, from San Fran- 
cisco, had purchased the New York Journal 
and was sparing no expense to make it the 
most wjde-awake newspaper in the States. 
He made Mr. Creelman, at the close of the 
campaign, the princely offer of $10,000 a 
year to act as the Journal’s editorial cor- 
respondent.He accepted, and sailed for Eu- 
rope with his wife. Notwithstanding his 
previous exile from Cuba, he interviewed 
Prime Minister Canovas and all the leading 
Spanish statesmen. 

In Rome he wrote a series of articles 
about the Pope, describing the changes in 
him since his famous interview. In Paris 
he interviewed the president of France on 
international arbitration. It was the first 
time President Faure had ever submitted to 
an interview. 


The Cretan question was now acute. Creel- 
Man went to Athens and obtained two 
elaborate interviews with King George of 
Greece. He also talked with Crown Prince 
Constantine, and nearly all the members 
of the ministry. 

Then with nearly a score of famous cor- 
respondents at his heels, among whom was 
Henry Norman, he raced to the front of 
the opposing armies. For five days he gal- 
loped over the sun-baked Thessalian plain. 
He was nearly dead with exhaustion, but 
he was the first correspondent to cross the 
Turkish lines. Mr. Creelman told me that 
this was the most thrilling journey he had 
ever experienced. 

On returning to Athens he was sent for 
by Constantine and told him what he had 
witnessed. He boldly said to the Crown 
Prince that the Greek army would be beat- 
en on the field. After organizing an unpar- 
alleled war service for the Journal, he 
departed from Greece as affairs seemed to 
be dragging along slowly. 

Going northward he went to Fredrichs- 
ruh to see Bismarck on his birthday, then 
to Hawarden and saw Gladstone, and re- 
turned to America last May. Since then he 
has been in Washington the greater part of 
the time, writing about the new tariff bill. 
It may be mentioned in this connection that 
Mr. Creelman has interviewed three United 
States presidents—Grant, Hayes and Gar- 
field. 

As he finished the narrative of his life 
and adventures, we sat a few moments in 
silence. Presently I said: 

“Among all the people you have met in 
your remarkable career, who would you 
say was the brainiest?” 

He hesitated a moment and then an- 
swered: “From one standpoint I should 
say the Pope; from another standpoint I 
should say Tolstoi; from still another I 
would say Joseph Pulitzer; and from still 
another, Gladstone.” 

“What is your method of interviewing?” 

“T always make myself a factor in the 
conversation. I never write as a mere spec- 
tator. I always discuss with the man the 
question at issue. I never attempt to 
write about anything in which I am not 
deeply interested. I never give up my in- 
dividwality or citizenship. The more a 
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man allows his personal character to disap- 
pear from his work, whether it be an in- 
terview or a battle description, or an ar- 
ticle on the tariff, or finance, the more he 
tends to become a mere scribbler for pay, 
and the public soon finds him out. Nothing 
will shine through a man’s language like 
his own character.” 

“Do you take notes during your jnter- 
views ?” 

“Never. I am always thoroughly con- 
versant with the subject under discussion, 
and deeply interested in what my compan- 
ion will say, so it is an easy matter to re- 
member all the notable and striking things 
and those are all the public cares to read.” 

“Do you then go to your room and write 
out the conversation?” 

“T never write a line with a pen or pen- 
cil. Ialways dictate to a stenographer or 
typewriter.” 

“Do you take a stenographer with you 
from place to place, or hire them in the 
different cities?” 

“Sometimes the former, and sometimes 
the latter.” 

Whoever has read one of Mr. Creelman’s 
articles, either an interview, description or 
story, has, without doubt, noticed how 
much they differ from the ordinary news- 
paper article in vividness, dramatic move- 
ment and burning intensity. They some- 
how stick in the mind and his word pictures 
remain in the memory for years, 

Wondering where he had gained this pi- 
quant, picturesque style, I asked him what 
author he had read for the cultivation of 
style. 

“To day I read none for that purpose. I 
simply say what I feel and think in the 
most direct and forcible manner at my 
command. I seek the word that will most 
exactly express what I want to convey. In 
my earlier days, however, I read Thomas 
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Brown and Ruskin and Macauley.” 

“What kind of books do you read most 
today ?” 

“T read all the best works on history, 
sociology, science and politics.” 

“What is your favorite department of lit- 
erature?” 

“T would like to tell you history or poli- 
ties,” he answered, laughing, “but I must 
confess that I like novels the best.” 

“Who are your favorites in this field?” 

“Thackeray and Tolstoi.” 

“How much time do you devote to read- 
ing the daily papers?” 

“As little as possible. I never read a 
line unless I have to. When doing inde- 
pendent work I read almost none of them. 
When engaged on articles dealing with cur- 
rent questions, I read, perhaps, an hour and 
a half daily.” 

“When?” I asked. 

“In bed before rising,” he replied. 

“What is your working day?” 

“My day is twenty-four hours, my field is 
the world,” he answered, laughing again. 

“Where will you go on leaving Chicago?” 

“T have no idea. Tomorrow I may still 
be here, or in a distant state.” 

“Will special correspondents be more or 
less in demand in the twentieth century, 
than at present?” 

“Much more,” said he. “But the stand- 
ard is rising constantly. The correspond- 
ent of the future must have as a founda- 
tion the best education. He must be qa man 
of noble character and the highest ideals. 
There is a growing tendency to employ as 
special writers on notable occasions, men 
who have achieved distinction in other lines 
of activity. Men like ex-Senator Ingalls, 
Julian Hawthorne, Edward Bellamy.” 

“What is the mission of a newspaper?” 

“To mirror life. To reflect the activity of 
the human race all over the world.” 











HON. NELSON 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE FRAMER 


HE name which has appeared most 
frequently in the newspapers of 
America during the last six months, 

with the possible exception of William Me- 
Kinley, is probably that of Representative 
Nelson Dingley, Jr., the framer of the fa- 
mous Dingley tariff bill. 

Just after the much-discussed measure 
had passed the Lower House, I called upon 
Mr. Dingley at his Washington hotel. It 
was a second-class place with dimly- 
lighted halls and poorly furnished rooms. 
No one can charge this statesman with 
revelling in the lap of luxury. His table 
was piled high with a mass of all kinds of 
books, magazines and newspapers. In an 
armchair at one side of the room sat a 
man past middle age, engrossedinwriting 
with a lead pencil on a large tablet rest- 
ing on his knee. 

He greeted me kindly and consented to 
grant me a few moments of his valuable 
time. He spoke with precision and a 
slight air of weariness, as a man who feels 
keenly the enormous responsibility which 
has rested upon his shoulders for the 
past months. He is of medium height, 
with a slight stoop, brown hair, and whisk- 
ers tinged with gray. He has an eagle 
nose bespeaking one who will move heaven 
and earth to reach a given goal. His eyes 
are deep-set and keen, denoting a thinker 
and a scholar. 

“What, in a nutshell, is the aim and ob- 
ject of the tariff bill which bears your 
name?” T asked Mr. Dingley who sat op- 
posite, pencil and tablet still in hand. 

“It is to provide revenue for the gov- 
ernment and to encourage the industries 
of the United States.” 

“Vill it bring prosperity again to ou: 
land?” 

“Tt will be one of the most potent fac- 
tors in bringing about that end. Undoubt- 
edly, it will hasten the return of good 
times.” 

“Is it true that many members of the 
House and Senate have been bribed by the 
trusts?” 


DINGLEY, JR. 


OF THE FAMOUS TARIFF BILL. 


“Not at all,” exclaimed the tariff framer 
indignantly. “I have been in Congress for 
a long time, and have known the members 
intimately, and I could count on my fingers 
my confreres who have ever been guilty 
of accepting a bribe. ‘1 
statements have no foundation whatever 
for their assertions. Take the 360 men 
constituting the two Houses of Congress, 
and I challenge anyone to point out an 
assembly in America which surpasses this 
one in honesty, sincerity and nobleness of 
purpose.” 

“How many hours do you suppose you 
have spent over the Dingley bill?” 

“IT do not know the precise number of 
hours,” he answered: “I have been stead- 
ily engaged in its preparation since last 
December.” 

“Do you have much time for general 
reading and study while Congress is in 
session?” I asked. 

“Scarcely any. All my reading during 
the past few months has been strictly 
along the line of my work.” 

“What are your favorite departments of 
learning?” 

” said he. 

“And who are your favorite writers in 
these fields?” 


“T read everything published in these 


“Economies and finance, 


departments which is of value and have no 
favorites.” 

“TTave you a penchant for fiction?” 

“Not especially. I only read such novels 
as particularly interest me by their style 
or contents. Dickens is my _ favorite 
novelist.” 

“How do you read the daily newspaper?” 

“T olance over it and get the gist of it in 
about five minutes. I look over the head- 
lines, skim or read a news article accord- 
ing to its importance, and digest the edi- 
torial utterances with some care. This 
rapidity of extracting what I want out of 
a paper was gained in my journalistic 
work.” 

“How many papers do you aim to keep in 
touch with?” 
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“With the leading ones in Washington, 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston.” 

“How did you happen to enter journalism 
and what paper did you edit?” 

“Oh, I took a strong liking to it while 
still a boy. Then when going to academy 
and college I acted as correspondent for 
Boston and Maine papers. Later I edited 
for many years, the ‘Lewiston Journal.’ 

“Were your ancestors journalists?” 

“No,” he replied. “They were farmers, 
and merchants, and mechanics.” 

“And their nationality?” 

“English on both sides.” 

“IT simply took to it like a duck to 
water.” 


“And why did you go into polities?” 


And such, it may be mentioned, has been 
his ability, energy and faithfulness, that 
he has held a seat in State or National 


DINGLEY, JR. 


Legislatures the lengthy period of nearly 
forty years. 

“Is it true that you are a total abstain- 
er and a believer in the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic?” I asked him. 

“Yes, I never touch intoxicating bever- 
izes. I believe they are extremely harm- 
ful, and use my influence to discourage 
their use.” 

“Should a third party be organized to 
overthrow the liquor traffic?” 

“No! Because you cannot legislate total 
abstinence any more than you can legis- 
late virtue. But just as you can frame 
laws that will assist men in staying vir- 
tuous, so you can make effective laws re- 
straining the selling of liquor only when 
they are bulwarked by public sentiment. 
The present line of temperance work 


should consist in educating the people, and 
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especially the young, to see the evil of all 
sorts of intoxicating beverages. The 
traffic will never be abolished until this is 
done.” 

“Are you a Christian, Mr. Dingley?” I 
next asked, rather bluntly. 

“T try to be,” he replied modestly. 

“IT beg your pardon,” said I, “but do you 
believe thoroughly in prayer and the Bible 
and that God rules as surely today, as in 
the Bible times?” 

“Certainly, certainly!” he said heartily. 

“What is your aim as a statesman?” 

“To faithfully perform my public duties 
and to promote in every possible manner 
the well- being of the people of our repub- 
lic.” 

Mr. Dingley is an inspiring example of 
the scholar in politics. His long and bril- 
liant career shows how unlimited are the 
chances for glorious achievement opening 
before a patriotic, educated and conse- 
crated citizen. It should spur the youth 
and young men of America to redoubled 
efforts to render their names immortal in 
the service of their country. 

Besides sitting for nearly twenty years 
in the United States Congress and being 
at the present time the Republican leader 
of the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Dingley was governor of Maine for two 
terms; served twelve terms in the State 
Legislature, and has edited and published 
“The Lewiston Journal” since 1856. 

Such a record is a credit alike to Mr. 
Dingley and to the country that makes 
such a record possible. 

Mr. Dingley was born in 1832 in the vil- 
lage of Durham, Me. His father was a 
farmer and merchant and is now living at 
the ripe old age of 87. In school, Nelson 
Jr. was distinguished for his studious 
habits and good scholarship. During va- 
cations he assisted his father in the store 
and on the farm. When 12 years of age 
he attended High School in a distant part 
of the town, walking three miles morning 
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and night. While a youth of only sixteen 
summers, he was instrumental in organiz- 
ing a company of Cadets of Temperance 
in the village of Auburn, where he then re- 
sided. In connection with this organiza- 
tion, he engaged in debates, and exhibited 
that deep interest in temperance which has 
been a marked characteristic of his entire 
political life. At 17 he taught school, and 
at the same time prepared for college, his 
preparation being completed the following 
year in Waterville Academy. In 1851 Mr. 
Dingley entered Waterville College (now 
Colby University,) where he remained a 
year and a half, and then removed to Dart- 
mouth College. From this institution he 
was graduated in 1855 with high rank as a 
scholar, debater and writer. During the 
year following, he studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1856. But instead 
of practicing his profession, he purchased 
“The Lewiston Journal,’ which he had 
practically edited since leaving college. 
It was a weekly, but in 1861 Mr. Dingley 
added a daily edition. The paper increased 
rapidly in circulation and influence, and 
was soon famous throughout the state 
both for its able advocacy of Republican 
principles and of temperance, as well as 
for its high moral tone. He had no sooner 
entered journalism than he plunged head- 
long into politics. When only 24 he was 1 
prominent factor in the presidential cam- 
paign, writing editorials during the day, 
and delivering Republican addresses in 
the evening. 

In 1861, he was elected a member of the 
State Legislature. Since that time he has 
been almost continuously in the service of 
the State and Nation as a law-maker. He 
was married in 1857. He has had five sons, 
one of whom is deceased, and one daugh- 
ter. 

In Mr. Dingley’s life we can certainly see 
the fulfillment of the Bible promise to him 
that findeth Wisdom: “Length of days is in 
her right hand; and in her left hand riches 
and honor.” 
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HAWAII AS A_ TERRITORY. 


A MASTERLY REVIEW OF THE REASONS WHICH DEMAND THE IMMEDIATE AN- 


NEXATION OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS BY THE UNITED STATES. 


BY SENATOR JOHN T. MORGAN. 


afraid to cross a considerable body of 

water with our national boundary, 
lest it might destroy the solidity of our 
pessessions, and weaken the government. 

They are, like the clergymen of some of 
our society churches, afraid to include too 
many people in the fold, lest the tone of 
the congregation should be diluted with 
too great an infusion of vital piety. 

The spirit of American institutions is the 
real life of human liberty and its only true 
hope of conservation. Where that spirit 
is wanting liberty is enthralled, and its 
blessings are denied, in their full value. 
No people can have too much of American 
liberty, if they are capable of understand- 
ing its value and the principles of human 
government on which it rests. 

The love of liberty is the inborn and 
precious endowment of every sentient hu- 
man being who is not, by nature, a slave; 
but the means of securing and preserving 
it is not intuitive. It is a growth, rooted 
in sound reasoning, nurtured by experi- 
ence, and pruned by the knife of wisdom. 
Like the true religion, the growth in lib- 
erty is the result of vigilant care be- 
stowed, with life-long fidelity, to the high- 
est of human hopes and aspirations. 

We wonder at the attraction that draws 
all people of the world who desire to better 
their condition, to the United States, in 
such numbers that we begin to fear that 


5 OME of our profound statesmen are 


they become dangerous to our institu- 
tions. They come under the instinctive 
and cogent impulse of the love of liberty. 
They do not well understand our organic 
laws, or our theories of government, but 
they know and feel that it is only in this 
atmosphere that a human being can grow 
into the full stature of the manhood for 
which his measure was taken when he was 


born, and they eagerly seek the great op- 
portunity. Wherever the constitution of 
the United States is in full force, there is 
perfect security for the most perfect type 
of human liberty and development. It is 
not a question of additional powers or 
forces for the security of those who seek 
to enjoy liberty and the right of self- 
government that is involved in the prob- 
lem of expansion. It is the development 
of the inherent power in every people who 
understand the value of these blessings, to 
enjoy and defend them with proper intelli- 
vence, that gives additional strength 
to our grand system, by building up new 
allies and new supports. Every new re- 
public becomes a power within itself, 
which is never lost or abandoned, and each 
of them adds new strength to the great 
temple of liberty. It is better, when the 
proper conditions exist, that each great 
family of people should exercise this 
power of self- government, as a family, and 
with due regard to racial considerations. 
But, to do this, there must be security 
against antagonistic forces from other na- 
tions. These are always at war with the 
rights of the people to govern themselves. 
Republican liberty and independence is 
constantly opposed by the aggression of 
regal and monarchistie powers, and it will 
always be true that “eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” 

Hawaii, as an independent Republic. 
would not weaken our Republic, but would 
add to its prestige and strengthen, as a 
stalwart son, though living at a great dis- 
tance from his family, adds to the honor 
and influence of the home circle. 

But Hawaii is a splendid gem that is 
sought to increase the glory of many 
crowns worn by the monarchs of the 
world, and we, alone, have the natural 
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right and avowed duty of forbidding the 
transfer of this “paradise of the Pacific,” 
as these islands are justly called, to the 
dominion of some European or Asiatic 
Monarch, 

The right of the United States to pre- 
vent the lapse of Hawaii into a semi- 
civilized monarchy of the Orient, arises 
from the fact that the government has 
become a constitutional Republic under 
our tutelage and example, and under the 
shelter of our avowed purpose to prevent 
her from being subject to any foreign mon- 
arch; and the duty of the United States is 
to preserve her sovereign independence as 
a nation and as a constitutional republic, 
but, above all to insure to her people abso- 
lute security against being again depraved 
into Paganism. 

Both these evils are about to befall Ha- 
waii through the immigration of Japanese 


T. MORGAN. 


under the alleged license of a treaty made 
with King Kalakuna. 

Under a treaty to furnish coolie labor to 
Hawaii, which is a near approach to the 
slave trade, Japan is claiming the right to 
populate Hawaii with ‘ther coolie class of 
subjects, 

Already one- third of the entire popula- 
tion of the islands consist of these servile 
classes, and the evident purpose of Japan 
is to persist in this plan of over-stocking 
Hawaii with such people, over whom she 
exercises a control that is utterly incon- 
sistent with Hawaiian sovereign rights. 

A contract that was intended to supply 
Hawaii, temporarily, with coolie labor, has 
been perverted into an agreement under 
which those people shall have’ certain 
rights of citizenship in Hawaii, while still 
retaining their paramount allegiance to 
Japan. If the terms of the contract were 
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clearly open to such a construction, as 
they are not, the danger to her sovereign- 
ty and peace, which is thus developed, 
would compel Hawaii to put an end to the 
agreement, aS a duty of self-preserva- 
tion. 

But, this is an aggression that the United 
States cannot permit, when it is apparent 
that this method of colonization must re- 
sult in smothering out the life of the 
Kepublic and in relegating Hawaii 1 
paganism. In its effects and purposes this 
tidal wave of Japanese immigrants is no 
less an invasion than if it was in the toiim 
of a military demonstration. 

No nation is anxious to drive its people 
away from home to become the permanent 
inhehitants of alien, distant and foreign 
lands. When such movements of popula- 
tion are made with the active assistance 
of the government, the conclusion is un- 


avoidable that it will be followed up with 
the assertion of the national authority of 
their mother country over them, in their 
new place of residence, when it may suit 
the convenience or policy of Japan to use 
them as a basis of a claim to sovereign au- 
thority in Hawaii. 

It is an invasion of Hawaii, by Japan, 
under color of a treaty right which re- 
lates only to temporary and servile employ- 
ment of her coolie laborers, 

Our duty to our people in Hawaii compels 
us to make the choice between their sur- 
render into the sovereign control of Japan 
and their admission into the United States. 

In preferring annexation to the do- 
minion of Japan over these islands, we are 
moved only by the highest considerations 
of good faith and the motives of affection, 
benevolence and Christianity, towards a 
people that Americans have lifted up from 
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the depths of barbarity. We are in duty 
and honor bound to prevent the sway of 
any monarchic, foreign power over the 
destiny of Hawaii, and we are impelled by 
still higher duties to prevent her relapse 
into Paganism. 

The considerations of commerce, and of 
sound strategy to protect commerce and 
for the defense of our coasts, would fully 
justify us in seizing upon those islands, as 
Great Britain seized upon Honduras, 
Jamaica, The Bermudas, The Bahamas, 
and other places for the advantages of her 
military control of the ocean, and of keep- 
ing guard over our coasts. But instead of 
seizing the Hawaiian Islands, we have 
long hesitated to accept their voluntary 
overtures, often made, to merge their sov- 
ereignty in that of the United States. Now 
that they are claimed by Japan, other pow- 
ers being, evidently, her advisors, to be 
essential to the commercial rights of that 
kingdom in the North Pacific, and that 
Japan has begun the movement to absorb 
Hawaii by colonizing her coolies there, we 
must face the inevitable and refuse to per- 
mit the Christian Republic to be smoth- 
ered by that pagan monarchy, and to do 
this we must throw around Hawaii the 
sheltering arms of our sovereign power. 

In this beautiful and fertile group of 
islands we will find a splendid field for our 
enterprising people, a charming home for 
many who are homeless; Christian altars 
where all may worship in security, and a 
fortress, stronger than Gibraltar, for the 
defense of our Pacific state; a strong fac- 
tor in the preservation of peace. 
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If we should say that we need territory 
idapted to the production of great stap‘es, 
of sugar, rice and coffee, we would be 
quickly suspected of a material purpose in 
the annexation of Hawaii. 

No nation, however self-denying, would 
fail to accept such advantages when they 
are freely tendered. It is also true that no 
European nation now owns a foot of soil on 
the Western Hemisphere that has not been 
acquired under the pressure of such in- 
ducement. 

This is not a leading motive for annexa- 
tion, yet, it will be a great acquisition, to 
add to our productive area a country that 
can easily produce a full supply of the best 
coffee for our entire country, and will 
largely contribute to our necessities for a 
supply of sugar. 

All arguments respecting the annexation 
of Hawaii that are sound and just, are sup- 
ported by the fact that it will realize 
the hopes and expectations of all the great 
American statesmen who have heretofore 
considered the subject. 

But this generation of Americans proud- 
ly realize the success of our fathers in 
constructing a form of government that, 
like the truths of Christianity, is not 
weakened by expansion and is not pio- 
neered by the tramp of conquering armies. 
Our growth is in the human heart and our 
development is through peace and the up- 
lifting of oppressed nations, without the 
unnecessary shedding of blood. Our 
fathers set a great city on a hill, and let 
us not, through unfaithfulness, suffer it to 
be hidden from the sight of men. 
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AS AN ANGEL OF LIGHT. 





AN EPISODE OF THIS DECADE.—IN SIX PARTS. 
BY J. N. ERVIN. 
PART V. 
“THE SPIRIT OF 1HE AGE ” 


HE condition of things detailed thus 
far was said, by our visitor, to be 
in harmony with the spirit of the 

age. There is gq certain spirit he said, be- 
longing to every period of history. 
was a time of tremendous earnestness in 
the time of the Puritans, which gave rise 


There 


to the opinions and forms of that time. But 
there is a different spirit entirely in our 
age, and that spirit dominates everything, 
religion included. It is in a lighter vein 
than the spirit of the past. It is a spirit 
of boundless enjoyment. It is opposed to 
too great seriousness and long-faced earn- 
estness, 

It was only a little time since, that he 
discussed the new and changed aspect of 
our home, and praised it as a model of the 
modern spirit, He could not speak em- 
phatically enough of the high regard in 
which he held those who were willing to 
conform to the spirit of the age. He was 
enthusiastic over the many happy changes 
had coming 

And every flattering word he 
spoke only settled us in the conviction not 
to return to our former ways, but to become 
more aggressive still. 


which he noticed since his 


among us. 


We would not allow traditional custom 
to erect any barrier between ourselves and 
our thorough enjoyment of our life. The 
customs of our neighbors were adopted by 
us without question. If it did occur to us 
that they were not in harmony with our re- 
ligious profession, we silenced such sug- 
gestions by the ready reply that they were 
demanded by the spirit of 'the present age, 
no matter they might have 
looked on by the people of another time. 

The wine flowed freely at our table, and 
was not absent even when our old friends 
were with us. 


how been 


We were modern and ad- 


vanced Christians, and were not bound by 
these old bonds. Everybody used liquor, 
and we would not be singular. Our home 
was soon adorned with sumptuous decora- 
tions and finished in most ]uxurious style. 
We were compelled to dress as our preten- 
tious social people dressed. We must give 
dinners and theatre parties and kindred 


entertainments in a style commensurate 


‘ ” 


with “four set. 
All this demanded a very large outlay of 
money. 


had 
for many 


The business was very prosperous 


and afforded us a comfortable liv'ng 


years. But now it was discov- 


ered that our expenses had gone beyond 
our receipts and that we had drawn on the 
savings of the previous vear to mee* *+h> 


bills as they came due. T mentioned this 


fact one evening in presence of our guest, 


and we fell into a long conversation. It 
seemed to me that we must retrench some- 
where. He agreed with me at first, but 


after talking forsome time asked quietly 
of the 

Accordingly, I 
studied that side of the matter, and issued 
a circular to all the employes to the effect 
that inasmuch as the profits of the business 
had not been sufficient to meet expenses 
in the previous year, etc., ete., it would be 
necessary to reduce wages for the coming 
year, 10 per cent in all departments. 

T felt, at first, that this was not perfectly 
straightforward, and in the style of our 
earlier methods, but my friend assured me 
that IT had not told any untruth and need 
not worry about it. 
good 


if the running expenses business 


could not be reduced. 


The men expressed a 
deal of wonder about the circular, 
but accepted the reduction. This brought 
relief. Since T have been confiding all my 
business to my guest he has assisted me in 
several changes. 
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He pointed out that we had been using a 
better grade of goods than our competitors 
and substituted an 
grade with no notice to our patrons and 
And a lit- 


we quietly inferior 


we received a fine profit by it. 





“BUT THERE IS A CEASELESS EXCITEMENT IN IT AND IT IS 
THE CUSTOM OF THE TIMES. 


tle later, at his suggestion, we employed 
less skillful men to take the places of 
higher priced ones, and made still larger 
profits. We have gotten a long way from 
the principles on our fathers 
worked, but we are following the spirit of 
the This spirit demands our social 
life and demands some method by which 
we may secure the requisite funds to meet 
it. We must follow the lead of the world 
in this as jn other things. So our friend 


which 


age. 


advises us, 

We were, therefore, much interested 
when he came back to us one day with an 
unusual amount of money. We were eager 
to find the secret by which such wealth 
could be made. He let out that secret, 
little by little, with profuse apologies and 
explanations and justifications. It was 
done in a way that would provoke criti- 
cism or censure from some men, but some 
of these critics, while sincere, were narrow 
and none of them understood the spirit of 
the age. He had found an opportunity to 
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speculate a little, and by having friends 
on the inside had contrived to put in a 
few dollars and secure as many thousands. 
I dreamed of that speculation that night, 
and have been dealing a little through th's 
friend ever since. 

I suppose if our church were to 
find it out they would want to 
investigate the if they 
did not suspend me from my mem- 
bership. But my friend says that 
church membership is not neces- 
sary to a Christian, and that if 
they should drop me from their 
rolls I might yet be a broader 
Christian than they are. I have 
found these risks so exciting, that 
[ find great delight in staking 
something on every uncertainty. 


matter, 


I have something placed on every 
election, and manage to get time 
to attend all the 
held 
have carried vast sums of money 
home with me. Once I lost so 
heavily, that I had to reduce the 
for 


races which are 


near here, and sometimes 


wages in the factory six 
months, to make it up. 


But there is ceaseless excite- 


ment in it, and it is the 
custom of the times. It is the 
spirit of the age. 
e232 
PART VI. 


THE WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING. 


HE last few years have been perplexing 

years. Our home life has been much 
disturbed by the demands of society. It 
has required a great deal of watchfulness 
to keep ourselves from being wrecked in 
social quarrels and, do the best we could, 
we have been involved in such quarrels 
more or less continually. Our business is 
not nearly so satisfactory as it used to 
We have had trouble with our men 
and have had a strike or two which has 
injured us severely. It is strange that 
they will never learn to accept a reduction 
when it is necessary. Then we have had 
some of our best customers placing their 
orders with other firms without giving any 
reasons for it. It looks like a sort of com- 
bined opposition to our enterprise. 


be. 




















Things seem to be going wrong, general- 
ly. One of my daughters became infatua- 
ted with a German military officer who was 
introduced by our friend, and whom he 


had met in traveling. The man was of 
gracious manners and attractive in his 


ways, with a loose notion of morals, and a 
sort of haughty disregard for religion. I 
wanted to see my children marry in the 
church of their fathers, but for some rea- 
son the church people did not mingle in 
the same society and there were no oppor- 
tunities for such alliances. When I ex- 
pressed my disapproval of the suitor’s 
character, my daughter resented it, and at 
the first opportunity she left home with 
him, and they were secretly married. 

[ am head of my house, and said she 
should never return. We have tried to 
shut her out of our thoughts ever since, 
but the reports of her keep us constantly 
worried. She has been abandoned long 
ago, and has been supporting herself by 
but she chose her 
own lot and, I suppose, must abide by the 
consequences, 


working ever since, 






“ONE OF MY PAUGHTERS BECAME 
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INFATUATED WITH 
OFFICER WHO WAS INTRODUCED BY OUR FRIEND.” 
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My son, I fear, will not succeed me in 
the 
quiet a life. 


business. He is not disposed to so 
He has been in speculation for 
a long time, and just now has lost every- 
thing. I have had to put a mortgage on 
my property to save him from further 
trouble. This has to 
his mother, that it has destroyed all the 
happiness of our home. 

About ten days since I received word 


been such a worry 


that my aged mother was very sick and I 
went to see her, the first time in several 
years. I used to visit her twice a year, 
but for several reasons I have not seen her 
much of late. She has lived with q daugh- 
ter since my father’s death. I have been 
very busy, and my ‘time has been so ab- 
sorbed with society, that I have forgotten 
it. 
once to her side. We had many a long talk 
together in these days, for she 
was near the gates of the better world. 
She has been a faithful saint of God in all 
her long life, and she counseled me as a 


I obeyed the summons and went at 


few 


mother has a right, and talked fearlessly 


of her departure. 


CO lie Race ie al ol ed 


A GERMAN MILIT’R 
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We talked of the change in our home, 
and of the sadness which has come into it 
since my daughter’s departure. She asked 
me if I did not think that we were get- 
ting too far away from God. I assured her 
that we were not quite as we used to be, 
but it was simply a concession to the 
spirit of the age. Her only reply was that 
it was better to be led by the Spirit of 
God, than the spirit of the age. It was 
while I was reviewing my life in her home 
that I have committed to writing the rec- 
ord which is found in these pages. I have 
reviewed jt with her from the time that I 
was a child, learning the Word of God 
from her lips, singing with her the songs 
of Zion, bowing at the family altar night 
and morning, worshiping in the old 
church where a devoted man of God 
preached the plain truths of redeeming 
grace and the saving love of God. 

We talked over the whole of these event- 
ful years since, and they oegan to have 
less of justification than I thought, when 
discussed from her saintly point of view. 
I spoke freely of my new friend who had 
so much to do with our changes, and she 
shook her head sadly and quietly warned 
me not to follow him any further without 
studying carefully every change he advo- 
eated. I would have resented such an 
insinuation from any other one, but she 
seemed to be so filled with the spirit of 
Christ that I almost felt that she saw 
with a supernatural vision. I was certain 
that she saw spiritual things with clearer 
eye than I was capable of doing. I mar- 
veled at her caution, but when I thought 
of it in my leisure moments, I found my- 
self questioning seriously a great dea] of 
my friend’s influence. How little the fas- 
cinations of this age and that which had 
been our ruling ambition in the past 
seemed to her now, as she stood at the 
gateway of heaven waiting for admission. 
I said to myself one day as I sat and talked 
with her, that I was sure that her spirit, 
rather than the new one which I had chosen 
was the spirit to qualify one for real saint- 
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hood. But at last her pure spirit found 
release. 

That night I dreamed that I, too, was 
dead. I thought that I hastened to the gate 
of entrance to glory, anxious to meet my 
sainted parents. I was asked at the gate 
about my past faith and I said I was a 
church member and, I supposed, in good 
standing. I had never been notified to the 
contrary. I was asked by what spirit I 
had guided my life while I was on earth, 
and I replied, “The spirit of the age.” The 
countenance of the judge fell, and I was 
turned away and the gate was shut. 

Then one stepped to me with a voice like 
that of a warden, and took fast ‘hold of me 
and led me away “You will make your 
home with me henceforth,” he said. Then 
I saw that the face was the face of him 
whom I had admitted to my house and had 
entertained at my table,and who had under- 
mined the faith of my entire household. I 
awoke, trembling, for the dream seemed a 
veritable reality. 

A few days later and I came back again 
tomy home. The first evening I withdrew 
from my family to spend the evening alone 
with my thoughts. “Is it possible ever to 
reclaim what we have lost by abandoning 
the quickening faith which once we held? 
Can we make a sudden revolution, or must 
we work ourselves back laboriously, step by 
step, into our once peaceful and serene 
life?” 

And then I thought of the stranger. 
Why had I never concerned myself about 
his history? Why had I not taken the 
pains to discover who he was and what 
his past record had been. I would delay 
no longer; I was determined in this in- 
vestigation, for I had already begun to 
charge him with all my _ trouble. 

Perhaps it was an immediate answer to 
my prayer that the question was answered 
for me at once, and the whole was settled. 
for when I opened the Bible, for the first 
time in my home for many days, I read at 
once, “For Satan himself is transformed 
into an angel of light.” 


END.] 
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EFORE this question can be deter- 
mined, it is necessary to come to a 


oe 


clear understanding as to what is 
meant by the term society! What a con- 
fusion of ideas surround the word! Who 
has not tried in vain to analyze the com- 
ponent parts and define the status of Ideal 
Society? Amd Fashionable Society! But 
here we become hopelessly involved by rea- 
son of the many jnconsistencies that sur- 
round every phase of the term. 

Good Society and Fashionable Society are 
two distinct factors in life. The latter may 
be briefly summed up as that collection of 
individuals whose chief thought is to outdo 
every other member of their particular 
“set” in vulgar display, lavish expenditure 
and unwholesome excitement in the per- 
formance of social functions known as “en- 
tertainment;” to attract attention to them- 
selves by the latest ingenious devices of de- 
forming the body and marring all grace 
and beauty and by gaudy adornment, not 
lacking the savagery of bored ears and only 
failing in having rings on their Trilbys and 
bells on their ankles to carry out the high- 
est idea of the barbarian. 

Their chief bond is the gilded cord of 
wealth, and the only qualifications for 
membership are, the accident of wealth, a 
thick coat of veneer and a small knowledge 
of society etiquette. These, with the stud- 
ied art of grimaces and antics, render them 
so similar as only to be distinguished by 
their last fragment of individuality—the 
size of their best diamond. 

In this final analysis of Fashionable So- 
ciety, it is evident that there is no real 
heart quality represented. Its life de- 
pends wholly upon combinations and trusts 
the source from which their wealth is de- 
rived, 
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It is only reasonable to assume that the 
enlarged sense of justice of the twentieth 
century will forever exterminate this factor 
because the basis of its existence (trustsand 
combinations) will be outlawed. 

Hence we do not take this doomed circle 

Fashionable Society, into consideration, 
as we ponder over the question of the posi- 
tion of woman in society in the oncoming 
years, but base our conclusions upon the 
study of the ideal good society as the only 
phase of social intercourse where the 
standard is clear and fixed, because the re- 
lation of the individuals to each other ex- 
tends far below the surface and the founda- 
tion is laid in elevated thought, including 
self-respect and g sense of justice concern- 
ing the rights of others. 

Proceeding, then, from the standpoint 
that the only interpretation of good so- 
ciety is that intercourse which the indi- 
vidual finds truly good and helpful, we in- 
dulge in a general prophesy concerning 
the place woman will occupy in its ranks 
in ‘the new century and how she will reach 
it. 

When, a few years ago, the abnormal 
selfishness of man crystalized into a de- 
sire to congregate beyond the home circle, 
the unfortunate plan for “clubs for men” 
was devised. This led them to withdraw 
from the society of home, forming societies 
within themselves, giving “stag parties” 
and building club houses, all to the greater 
or less neglect of home life. 

The only excuse for this departure was 
that they “required the companionship of 
men, for they alone were versed in all is- 
sues of interest.” “Women,” it was said, 
“knew nothing of business, politics or mat- 
ters of general moment to men.” 

Years passed and women began to study 
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the men’s club, its object and its effect 
upon men. 

Whatever may have been the original 
idea concerning the purpose of the club, it 
became apparent to the mind of every think- 
ing woman that it had resolved itself into 
a social function where men met, smoked, 
talked, told stories, played billiards or 
cards and “mutual improvement,” pleasure 
and amusement became the sole object of 
this “greatly needed institution.” 

The most unwholesome pastime ever in- 
dulged in is a continued seeking of amuse- 
ment on the part of men, without the pres- 
ence of women. A man cannot indulge in 
pastime, with profit to himself, the charac- 
ter of which would exclude women. 

The idea that women were considerd un- 
fitted by lack of education along particular 
lines, as suitable companions for men, gave 
rise to the formation of women’s clubs as q 
means of supplying their deficiencies. 

This was long before my day of interest 
in human affairs, but I well recall the su- 
preme disgust on the part of my grand- 
mother as she dwelt upon the mannish, un- 
womanly movement: 

“A woman’s club, what next!” And who 
does not recall the caricatures in which the 
club woman was represented, cigar in 
mouth, feet on the mantel and newspaper 
in hand, in the full enjoyment of club life? 
3ut “the world do move,” and a_ score of 
years has done much to educate public 
sentiment. The first woman’s club has 
come of age, and brought with it an evolu- 
tion which has made the club one of the 
greatest factors in the solution of the 
question, woman’s place in society in the 
next century. 

The operation of the woman’s club has so 
broadened that it is destined to accomplish 
what no other force will. The legitimate 
woman’s club, made up of good society, has 
for its object general improvement,also the 
praiseworthy purpose of rendering assist- 
ance to all enterprises which have for their 
object the general uplift of womanhood. 

The most hopeful feature of the club is 
in the fact that it has become an education- 
al institution, along those lines which will 
develop the mind of woman and make her, 
in the highest sense, a true companion for 
man. 


WOMAN. 


The subjects in which men are interested 
have become part of the “calendar.” Busi- 
ness, commerce, industry, foreign rela- 
tions, settlements, politics, labor and cap- 
ital and most of all the ever present 
“money question.” 

How the woman who can discuss as well 
as spend money, delights and charms the 
average man, especially if she holds oppo- 
site views! 

What effect will all this have upon man, 
woman and home? The first real work of 
the women’s club will be to demolish men’s 
clubs. It will put an end to the institution 
that has, above all others, done much to 
mar the pleasure of home life. How? By 
each woman pursuing the course defined by 
her club, and so fitting herself for the 
companionship of her husband that his club 
will lose its charm and die a natural death. 
Nothing in this world so fascinates gq man 
as a woman whose mind has become so 
broadened that it grasps every condition of 
life and whose heart is filled with all the 
grace and beauty that gives tone to logic, 
strength to her philosophy and gentleness 
to all her utterances. What can so greatly 
influence man as woman with enlarged 
range of vision, quickened sensibility of 
heart and deepened purity of soul? This is 
the chief mission of the woman’s club. 

When it has put an end to the men’s club, 
what then? It will “fold up its tent—like 
the Arabs, and gently steal away.” When 
the attention of men has been diverted 
from their club to the home, the woman’s 
club will also become a thing of the past. 

Its second mission, then, is to pass into 
history, leaving the record of a mighty 
work accomplished. Then all energy and 
effort will be focused"tpon that smaller 
society—the home. 

The home library, -if it is but to gather 
around the kitchen table, made cheery by 
tallow dips, will become the great center of 
attraction and woman will be found in her 
true place, in ideal good society. Her in- 
fluence will spread from this live center to 
every phase of life with which she comes in 
contact, for her strength in the home will 
mean greater strength in all affairs that 
claim her attention. She will reign in her 
own home, in the life of her child and the 
heart of her husband. 
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WRITTEN FOR OUR Day 


THE STORY OF A HUMAN LIFE. 


ONCE BOUND IN THE FETTERS OF SIN, NOW IN THAT LIBERTY WHEREWITH CHRIST 


HATH MADE US FREE. 


All rights reserved, 


BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


The story opened with a description of the home life of the author as a child. 
Introduces some types of criminal associates, 


the * Lurkers.” 


An expose of the peculiar methods of 
Some incidents in his early education as a law-breaker are 


related showing his aptitude as an apprentice to the craft, and his sincere admiration for older craftsmen. After a term at 


a reform school he embarks for America, 


Meets with former associates and resumes the old life under new skies. 


After two 


short terms of prison life in Canada, he becomes an inmate of Sing ~ing. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


FOUND my daily life in the prison 

materially changed for the better by 

my acceptance of the new position. 
Of course, there were some things about it 
that were annoying; some of the convicts 
would ask and expect that I would favor 
them in the weight or count of their daily 
task, and when I failed to meet their ex- 
pectations, they were very ready with 
threats and abuse; but I had discounted 
all such disagreeable incidents by fully an- 
ticipating their occurrence. I knew what 
to expect, before I made the change, and 
found things much easier to bear than I 
had hoped for. 

Samuel E. Tompkins, of Newark, N. J., 
was the active member of the firm of con- 
tractors for whom I worked, and _ his 
nephew, Edward Tompkins, was foreman 
of the forge room and japanning rooms, 
He was a man of great mechanical ability. 
For some reason he took to me, and, by 
a great number of little kindly acts, such 
as men in his position can so easily per- 
form when they so desire, he helped to 
make my term in Sing Sing less burden- 
some than it, otherwise, would have been. 
There were several privileges pertaining 


I could visit, without 
question, not only the shops of our own 
contracts, but those of others. At noon I 
was not compelled to march to the mess 
room and eat with the general body of 
prisoners but, in company with some dozen 
or more who held similar positions on 
other contracts, I ate after the others had 
returned to work. As a rule I found that 
nearly all who held these desirable jobs 
and enjoyed their benefits, were men who 
vere professional “crooks” or law breakers 
The only exception, I believe, were men 
whose friends furnished them with money 
sufficient to buy them immunity from the 
regular work, galling routine and dis- 
cipline of the prison. For the poor fellow, 
incarcerated, probably, for his first of- 


to my new position. 


fense, who had not experience or cunning 
to guide him in his daily task, nor “stuff” 
to grease the itching palms of those who 
had control of his life for the time being, 
there was very little to lighten the gloom 
of his sentence, but a multitude of evils to 
bring despair to his heart. Many a time I 


have pitied some awkward fellow when I 
have seen him suffer punishment for some 
slight infraction of the rules, such as I and 
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others of my ilk perpetrated daily with im- 
punity. Whatever of comfort there was 
in the prison at that day, your profession- 
al held a monopoly of it. To the great 
mass of prisoners the place was a veritable 
hell. 
the mines at Clinton—the northern pen- 
itentiary—were a hundred-fold worse. 

My allowance of $10 a month from the 
contractors, enabled me to keep myself 
well supplied with tobacco, coffee and 
many other luxuries of prison life. The 
discipline of the place was so lax that I 
found no difficulty in boiling coffee for my 
dinner, daily, or in indulging in an after- 


Yet they were wont to declare that 


dinner smoke—something very much cov- 
eted by men in confinement. It also 
procured me a lamp and oil for my cell at 
night, Many an hour, that otherwise would 
have been very cheerless, was brightened 
by that same lamp. Those who were not 
able to obtain one, would stand glued to 
the cell door at night until the bed bell 
rang, striving to read by the dim ligh: ~e- 
flected from the distant wall, holding the 
book sideways, while its pages 
marked board fashion in black 
and white squares by the somber shadow 
of the crossbarred door. 

On Sunday mornings we marched from 
the cell house to the mess room, and after 
breakfast we went to the chapel—just 
overhead—where we were given an oppor- 
tunity to hear some really excellent sing- 
ing and a sermon from the’ chaplain or 
some visitor. During my term many not- 
able men made addresses to the prisoners, 
[ listened and criticised. When they spoke 
of God’s wrath against sinners—as they 
very frequently did—and the punishment 
that would surely overtake all who con- 
tinued their evil ways, I readily agreed, 
mentally, to the justice of such doctr'nes, 
as I knew, full well, that my life dese ved 
and entailed future punishment for me, if 
there was a life beyond the grave. I fully 
believed that if there was a hell I was a 
fit subject for it. 

Sometimes they would talk of the won- 
derful compassion and love of God our 
Father, for man. This I could never com- 
prehend. With a very few exceptions all 
the men I had ever known were very far 
indeed from being lovable. 


were 
checker 





However, I 
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supposed, if their assertions were true, 
the mankind that God loved was such as 
lived clean and square; attended church 
and obeyed His laws. I could not realize 
that he could care for such as I. Today it 
is as much a mystery to me as it was in 
that dead and gone time. The magn tude 
of such glorious grace and love is far be- 
yond my comprehension; but, one thing I 
know, I, who write this, have experienced 
in myself the sublime fact that His tender 
love takes in the whole world of sinners. 

One Sunday morning as we passed a 
gang at the mess room door after chapel 
service, I heard a subdued signal cough, 
and glancing up I saw my old friend, Ken- 
nedy, doing the shuffle-step in an easy, nat- 
ural manner as he passed the open trap in 
the window to pick up his pan of rations 
the the day. With a look I 
asked how long a term he had, and I re- 
member I felt gratified when he signaled 
back “five years.” 


for rest of 


He had already served more than half 
and it was rather we 
had not recognized each other sooner. I 


his term, strange 
found him at work in the carpenter’s shop 
a few days after this, and while ostensibly 
engaged in gathering up some sawdust for 
use in our tumbling barrels, I had quite a 
lengthy talk with him. He looked sickly 
and weak, and complained of ill health. I 
remember he served his term and was dis- 
charged shortly before my term expired, 
but T never met with him afterward. 

The punishments meted out for any in- 
fraction of the rules were simply awful. 
Men 
were suspended by their thumbs sometimes 
for very slight causes other than the per- 
It 
was a common thing to see men wearing 
the hideous, uncomfortable iron cage that 
was in vogue at that time. This was sup- 
posed to be worn day and night until the 
wrath of the authorities was appeased, but 


The “shower bath” was in daily use. 


sonal spite of some guard or keeper. 


the average prisoner found it a simple mat- 
ter to unlock the neck-band, when alone in 
his cell, and thus 
night’s sleep. 
The prison at Sing Sing is built on the 
side of a hill sloping down to the Hudson 
At the time whereof I write, it had no en- 
circling wall as most other penal institu- 


secure a comfortable 
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tions have. The river itself formed an al- 
most impassable boundary on the west side, 
On the east stood the warden’s house and 
cell houses, with the railroad running 
outside close under its walls through a 


cutting. On the north stood a row of 
buildings comprising the workshops of 


Tompkins & Hayden, while the west end 
was occupied by a row of lime kilns—the 
cooper shops and other 
to- 
gether, formed a quad- 
rangle 


contracts. These, 


withim which 
were the hospital, the 
the shoe 
shops and various other 


mess room, 


contracts. High up on 


the hillside, east of the 


railroad tracks, were 
the quarries, and be- 
yond them a _ double 


Iine of guards and guard 
houses. 

The subjoined crude 
sketch, made from 
memory, will, perhaps, 
aid the 
ing an idea of the pris- 


reader in gain- 


on of that day, and may 
also help to a clearer 
understanding of a 
very exciting incident 
which occurred during 
my residence there. 
The 


discipline 


extremely lax 
main- 
tained, coupled with the 
brutality of the system 
of punishments, 


then 


pro- 
natural re- 
at- 
tempts at escape, which, 


duced, as a 
sult, mnumberless 
in nearly in- 
stance, proved abortive 
and futile, often to 
end in 


every! 


death. 
sudden, vio- 


only bloodshed = and 

On one oceasion, during a 
lent rain storm, a few desperate convicts 
broke from a gang working in the quarry, 
rushed down the hillslope to the bridge 
front of 
the warden’s house and, in spite of the 
ready Winchesters of the guards, some 


five or six managed to drop the 


crossing the railroad tracks in 


from 
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bridge on to a passing coal train, and 
climbing on the engine they cut loose and 


dashed recklessly down the road to free- 
dom. Most of them were recaptured in a 
very short time, and all of them eventually. 

Shortly before my time a batch of pris- 
oners at work in the auger shops conspi-ed 
to make a break for liberty. Their plans 
were apparently well laid, and at the des- 
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“STRIVING TO READ BY THE DIM LIGHT REFLECTED FROM THE 


DISTANT WALL.” 


the 
The 
end 


ignated moment they overpowered 

keeper and ran for the north fence. 

auger shop was at the extreme north 
of the prison, under the saddle shop, and 
they had but a short distance to run to get 
outside the prison grounds. But all their 
plans and their every move had been car- 
ried to headquarters, so they were met by 
a shower of lead that laid some of them low 
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and drove the crestfallen to 
meet heavy punishment for their futile at- 
tempt. c 

On an average, about once a week some 
fellow would slip away from his shop a few 


moments before quitting time and stow 


others back 


himself away in some previously selected 
spot; being provided with a small stock of 
food and usually assisted by some fellow 
prisoner. sut they very seldom man- 
aged to elude the vigilance of the officers. 
They were usually discovered and dragged 
out of their nests before many days were 
passed. Then, after running the gauntlet 
and being kicked and thumped by the 
guards and keepers—justly angry because 
of loss of sleep—the wretched prisoner 
would be thrown into a dark cell and be- 
fore he was allowed to return to his work- 
bench on the contract, he would be given 


Such a dose as would deter him, one would 


Suppose, from any repetition of his 
act. 
When the men were marched into the 


cell house at night, they went to their re- 
spective cells, each gang on a separate 
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tier, and entering, held the cell door nearly 
On a signal from the keeper the 
doors were shut, each prisoner standing 


closed. 


close to the door to be counted by the 
guard as he turned the key. To prevent 
the substitution of a dummy, we were com- 
pelled to thrust our fingers well out through 
the bars. Many cells had two occupants, 
When 
which was very rarely the case, the hours 
were lightened by the 
when the was 


the cell mates proved congenial, 
of confinement 
companionship; reverse 
the case, the time spent in the cell was 
something to be dreaded during the work- 
ing hours of each day. 

At the conclusion of his count, each 
keeper reported to the principal the num- 
ber of prisoners on his tier, and if the 
total was correct, the bell was rung, calling 
the guards from their posts for the night. 
If there were any missing, a close investi- 
gation soon revealed the vacant cell and 
then the search began; the guards and 
keepers being compelled to perform extra 
duty until the culprit was discovered or 
the search abandoned. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


DO not wish to take up too much space 

in describing in detail my daily life 

and the many incidents of unusual 
character that occurred during my sojourn 
at the “Mansion on the Hudson,” but there 
were two that were especially noteworthy 
and that caused quite a commotion among 
the prisoners. 

A large amount, possibly all of the 
product of the stone quarries was con- 
verted into lime in the lime kilns which 
were situated at the extreme south end of 
the prison. There was a convenient dock 
for vessels, and during the season quite a 
number at different times were loaded 
there. 

One very bright, sunshiny day, I was 
working as usual in the shop, when we 
were all startled by the sound of shooting. 
I slipped out to the front door, and as I 
passed through the outer room, above the 
noise of the polishing barrels, I could hear 
the crack, crack of rifles that grew into 
a perfect fusillade by the time I peeped 
cautiously out through the entrance. I 





saw at once the cause of the uproar, and 
recognized that I would be in no imminent 
danger even on the outside, so out I went 
and planted myself at the west end of the 
shoe shop in order that I might have a 
good view of the one-sided battle then in 
progress. 

My first look showed me a small vessel 
—a schooner, I think—bearing up the river, 
headed a little west of north. She was, 
probably, two hundred yards out into the 
stream, and about midway between the 
guard-house on the west front, and the 
lime kiln docks. I cotid plainly see some 
men, in prison garb, on her-@eck, in the 
act of setting the mainsail. 

The work was being done in a very 
bungling manner; caused, I supposed, part- 
ly by ignorance, and partly by the excite- 
ment incidental to the occasion. The sail 
would be raised each pull quite a number 
of feet; eliciting hearty cheers from the 
convicts who were looking on from the 
shoe-shop windows; but the men aboard ap- 
parently had not the power, or else knew 
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not how to hold what they had gained, and 
the sheet would fall back some half-way or 
more each time, which brought forth a tor- 
rent of dissatisfied remarks and eager sug- 
gestions from the excited and sympathetic 
onlookers. But praise or blame was alike 
to the crew of the boat; they were too far 
out and too busy to hear or heed anything 
but the crack of the Winchesters and the 
spiteful hum of the bullets. 

Presently, one of the men pulling away 
at the rope threw up his hands and fell 
writhing on the deck. The sail came down 
on the run,and oneafter the other the men 
on deck dived down into the hold. 

Not all of them. One man had been 
standing at the wheel, holding the boat 
steadily so that they might have the ad- 
vantage of the light wind that was blow- 
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ing. When the rest of the men forsook the 
deck, he swiftly fastened the wheel in 
some manner, and ran forward to the 
hatehway where he stood evidently be- 
seeching his comrades to come on deck and 
help set the sail. But he pleaded in va-n. 
Then he made several abortive attempts 
to raise the sail unaided; and I remem- 
ber how I felt myself setting my teeth and 
exerting my muscles through admiration 
of his pluck and the intense desire that 
possessed me to help him in his hopeless 
task. Again and yet again he went to the 
hatechway and tried to coax or frighten the 
men below into a renewal of their effort; 
but he only wasted his breath, 

All this time the guards on the hillside 
east of the prison were blazing away when- 
ever the opportunity served. The guard 











“THE GUARD-HOUSE ON THE DOCK SENT FORTH A CONSTANT FIRE.” 
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house on the dock sent forth a constant 
fire, but he was seemingly heedless of it all. 
Once, when a bullet tore a splinter from 
the mast, close by his head, he turned and 
derisively placed the thumb of his one 
hand to his nose, at the same time waving 
the fingers in a contemptuous mamner, as 
if in ridicule of such poor shooting. 

It was soon over. A swift little yacht 
came lightly flying down from the bay 
just north of the prison; on her decks were 
some of the keepers who had taken pos- 
session of her. She speedily ranged along- 
side of the schooner and without any op- 
position the would-be runaways were cap- 
tured. 

By this time the schooner had worked 
along abreast of the central guard house; 
yet so close inshore that we could see all 
that occurred on her deck. Looking on 
from my safe position, I saw the keepers 
as they climbed over the side of the cap- 
tured boat and I also saw one of the keep- 
ers run forward toward the man on the 
deck as he stood alone, with folded arms, 
awaiting their action; and my heart was 
filled with disgust and hatred as I saw him 
sent reeling to the floor, bathed in blood, 
from a blow with a billy or revolver butt, 
in the hands of a coward. . 

I passed through my term at Sing Sing 
w:thout incurring punishment of any 
kind. The keepers and other officials of 
the prison were uniformly kind to me. 
More than twenty-five years have passed 
since the day of which I write, and if there 
was, at any time, any bitterness in my 
heart toward any of those who held us in 
their custody, thank God it was all effaced 
when I found pardon and peace in His love. 
With malice toward none in my heart as I 
write, I am still constrained to call that 
blow, a coward’s stroke. 

Before going to our cells that night, I 
learned the full particulars of the seizure 
of the boat. The convicts engaged in load- 
ing her with lime at the kiln dock, at a pre- 
concerted moment, turned on their guard, 
disarmed and bound him and then, after 
driving ashore the only sailor in charge, 
they cast off the lines and started reckless- 
ly on their fruitless atempt to win free- 
dom. 

This incident furnished a welcome topic 
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for discussion among the prisoners for 
quite a number of days. The vast major- 
ity, as a matter of course, felt that they 
could and would have done much better 
had the opportunity but been theirs. All 
such attempts, even when failures, caused 
the men to turn restlessly from side to 
side on their pallets at night, busily plan- 
ning and striving to coneoct some scheme 
whereby freedom might be won. To what 
end? In most cases, in order that a few 
days or weeks of the old life, with its bane- 
ful pleasures, might be once more theirs, 
ending, as usual, in a term of imprison- 
ment. 

Looking back over the years, it seems to 
me that very few days elapsed before the 
“Mansion” was once more thrown into an 
uproar by an episode that startled and 
shocked the community in the town of 
Sing Sing and caused renewed excitement 
in the prison. 

There is, or was, a covered passage-way 
extending from the cell house to the mess 
room. By this route the convict cooks and 
bakers were taken to their work each 
morning, some hours before the rest of the 
prisoners arose, in order that breakfast 
might be ready at the usual time. They 
were in charge of a regular keeper, and 
the men were, as a rule, of the class known 
as “trusties’—good conduct men. 

About daylight one morning the huge 
alarm bell on the prison roof sent out a 
peal from its brazen throat that awakened 
every convict, and in an instant probably 
one-half of them were screaming and 
shouting at the utmost limit of their 
lungs, to the noisy accompaniment made 
by rattling bucket-lids on the crossed bars 
of the cell doors. In the stillmess of the 
night the bel] could be heard for miles, and 
the people living in the meighborhood 
knew that its clangor meant mutiny or 
serious disturbance at the penitentiary. 
It also meant a possible chance to earn 
some money, as the authorities offered a 
liberal reward for the return of any es- 
caped convicts. 

We were later than usual when we 
marched into the mess room for breakfast 
that morning, yet even as we shuffled along 
in locked step, the news flew from mouth 
to mouth that the “night men” had over- 
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powered their guard, had killed him and 
had escaped. The keepers found it an im- 
task to still the whispering 
tongues of the men that morning. 
During the course of the day the prison 
was thronged with visitors. 


possible 


They walked 
from shop to shop, talking noisily of what 
should be done and of the awful conse- 
quences that would result to the prison- 
ers in case any further disturbance should 
be attempted. The men well understood 
the motive of this talk, and conveyed their 
opinion of it to each by a covert glance 
or contemptuous look. Their only con- 
cern was to learn whether any or all of the 
men had been recaptured. 

Later information showed that the men 
had overpowered their guard—had bound 
and gagged him and had placed him on a 
shelf or dresser, from which place he had 
rolled, falling heavily on the stone floor, 
where he was found dead some hours later, 
by the watchman who discovered the es- 
cape. After securing the guard, they went 
upstairs to the “chapel” and forced their 
way into the state clothing room in the 
northeast corner of the building, where 
they found citizen’s clothing ready for 
their use. Be sure they were not long in 
changing their suits, and then, forcing a 
window, they slipped down to the ground 
and scattered each for his own place of 
shelter and safety. The first rays of 
light showed the pendant rope or sheeting 
to a vigilant night-watchman, going his 
rounds from shop to shop, and he quickly 
gave the alarm that 


woke the = silent 
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prison, and started eager pursuers on the 
track of the fugitives. 

I believe they were all recaptured within 
a few days. They were tried at White 
Plains, but escaped the death penalty be- 
cause it was proved that heart disease 
was the actual cause of the keeper’s death. 
Awful stories floated about through the 
shops, detailing the horrible punishments 
that were inflicted on these men after their 
return, but I had reason to believe that 
most of these tales were manufactured in 
the fertile imaginations of the convicts 
and had no foundation in actual fact. I 
think the recaptured men were drafted in 
the next batch to Clinton, to work in the 
much-dreaded mines. 

On the fourteenth day of March, 1871— 
having served two years and three months 
of my sentence, and being credited with a 
commutation of three months for good 
conduct—I was discharged, and found my- 
self once more with the world before me 
and liberty to make my own choice as to 
my future course in life. 

Night found me seated in the midst of a 
select circle of booon companions, in a 
kept by the 
Bros. in a basement at the corner of Hes- 
ter street and the 


notorious saloon Knapp 


3owery, New York. I 
deliberately picked up and resumed the 
threads of the old life; was welcomed by 
the gang and went recklessly along in the 
old, criminal path; living the life of a ver- 
itable Ishmael—constantly at war with 
society and its laws, and in due time suf- 
fering the inevitable consequences, 
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OUR DAY IN PICTURE. 





UNCLE SAM HAS WHFAT TO FEED THE WORLD. 











ACTIVE STOCKS ——— 8 2// 00000 0 
WHEAY ————————- /0 0.00000 0 






CORN —-—--~————-. 40.000 000 


OTHER GRAINS ——————_ / 0,000,000 
LIVE STOCK, ————————- 200,000,000 
NEW YORK BANK DEPOSITS-/29.000 000 
NEW YORK BANIT LOANS— 65,000,000 













UNCLE SAM: ‘* THOSE FIGURES ARE FAIRLY GOOD, BUT JUST WATCH THE COMING YEAR! 4s 
—Times-Herald, Chicago. 
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WHO WILL TAKE THE FIRST STEP *—Times-Herali. 


EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC POWERS WITH GRIEVANCES. 





They think they are building a wall, but they are only putting themselves in a hole.—TJimes-Herald, 











